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MEAN TO SAY YOU'RE GOING TO 
POUR THAT JELLY ALREADY! 


OF COURSE, BABS! YOU SEE, 
WITH SUREYELL YOU ONLY HAVE 
TO BOIL YOUR JELLY MIXTURE 

, % minute! 

















YOU'RE THROUGH IN A JIFFY — 

THERE'S NO DOUBT OF THAT! 
WHY, IT TOOK YOU ONLY 

IS MINUTES AFTER YOUR 
FRUIT WAS PREPARED! 








AM | SEEING THINGS, GRAN ? 
| COUNT /0 GLASSES / 





YES, JELLY MAKINGS EASY 
—WHEN YOU KNOW ABOUT 
SURE-JELL, My DEAR! 














| (THAT'S RIGHT—4 EXTRA 
GLASSES — 34 MORE JELLY 
| | THAN | EVER GOT THE 


OLD WAY FROM THE SAME 
— > AMOUNT OF JUICE! 














LL BET | CAN GUESS WHy ! 
WITH THAT SHORT BOIL, YOU 
DIDN'T BOIL AWAY THE JUICE! 








RIGHT! YOU'RE LEARNING 
FAST! AND THAT SHORT 
BOIL SAVES FLAVOR, TOO! 
SO MY SURE-JELL JAMS fF 
AND JELLIES TASTE 
BETTER—JUST LIKE THE | 
FRESH FRUIT ITSELF! 














YOU'RE MY CLEVER 
STREAMLINED GRAN, ALL RIGHT! 
GUESS | KNOW A GOOD 


THING WHEN | SEE IT! AND 
SURE-JELL COSTS ONLY 13¢ AE insipe THIS 


- ie 
Bure Jou ric acid ond 











GOOD GRACIOUS, GRAN ! you a3 











EASY. TEsTe 


BUT GRAN! YOU DIDN'T TEST 
IT AT ALL! HOW DO YOU KNOW 
YOUR JELLY WILL SET ? 








My DEAR, WITH SURE-JELL, 
JELLIES ALWAYS SET QUICKLY 
—AND JUST RIGHT / NO MORE 
WORRY ABOUT WHEN YOUR 
JELLY IS DONE! 
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THIS RECIPE FOLDER GIVES YOU |©... aa 
A SEPARATE RECIPE FOR EACH 

FRUIT, TOO! AND 7HA7S' SMART 

—BECAUSE YOU CAN'T HANDLE 

ALL FRUITS ALIKE, | ASSURE 


2 PACKAGES For 
235¢ 
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Picture of Health 





Ti IE happy grin on the face of the 
oung man pulling himself out of the 
pool for this month’s cover picture is a 
tamily characteristic. All eight of the 
Hawleys have it; and when we first met 
Cover Subject Gerald Hawley in Chica- 
go, where he was receiving honors for his 
placing in a group of the 1938 Healthiest 
4-H Club Boys and Girls, he was hang- 

determinedly to it—tho pushed, 





photographers (of which we were one). 
ghteen years old, a high-school sen- 
Gerald helps farm the home 170 in 

















mauled, and heckled by a roomful of 


THIS MONTH'S COVER STORY 


Left to right: Loyd, Dick, and 
Gerald of the Brothers Haw- 
ley, a good, husky trio done up 
in Sunday-go-to-meetin’ best 


Below: Bill, Jr., and Bill, Sr. (at 
the wheel) share an interest 
with the three boys above in 
making the home farm pay 





Little Genene hasn't been approached, 


but Norma (left) has pledged herself to 
follow her brothers in 4-H achievement. 
Mother Hawley is proudly coaching her! 


Nemaha County, Nebraska, shares his 
experiences with Sisters Genene, two 
years; Norma, seven; and Brothers 
Loyd, 11; Dick, 15; Bill Jr., 19. The 
four boys are in Club work again this 
year with wild-life and Jersey-calf and 
pig-club projects. All of which hugely 
pleases the William Hawleys. 

These progressive parents are both 
natives of the home county, he a gradu- 
ate of Nebraska’s School of Agriculture, 
she a town girl who taught country 
school and settled on the farm as a 
career. Contour farming, Jersey cattle, 
and Hamp hogs are their primary bread- 
and-butter interests, but they squeeze 
in time for church activities, Farm 
Bureau, committee work on AAA, East- 
ern Star. Perhaps most important, both 
elder Hawleys are part and parcel of 
their children’s interests, sharing, back- 
ing, advising where advice is asked. 
Dad Hawley drove Gerald thru our 
Des Moines into Chicago—and a proud- 
er Dad has never roamed the halls of 
the Meredith Publishing Company. 

“On to college” is Gerald’s hope— 
from a background of scholarship, sports 
(two-letter man, basketball), and 4-H 
projects. We of Successful Farming wish 
him luck, thank him for posing for 
Picture g in our farm-folks cover series 
taken in natural color—Hugh Curtis. 
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By burning 25% slower than the average of the 15 other 


of the largest-selling brands tested slower than any of = @ 
them—CAMELS give smokers the equivalent of = | | 
ed | 


5S EXTRA SMOKES PER PACK 





AVE you heard the big news in cigarettes 

today? A group of prominent scientists 
have ,just completed an impartial laboratory 
comparison of 16 of the largest-selling cigarette 
brands, with the following results: 


c Is were f d to contain MORE TOBACCO 
BY WEIGHT than the average for the 15 other 
of the largest-selling brands. 





? CAMELS BURNED SLOWER THAN ANY OTHER 
BRAND TESTED~—25% SLOWER THAN THE 
AVERAGE TIME OF THE 15 OTHER OF THE 
LARGEST-SELLING BRANDS! By burning 25% 
slower, on the average, C Is give kers 
the equivalent of 5 EXTRA SMOKES PER PACK! 





3 In the same tests, CAMELS HELD THEIR ASH 
FAR LONGER than the average time for all 
the other brands. 


Camel is the cigarette of costlier tobaccos...made 
to burn slowly, completely ...to smoke cooler, 
mellower ... with a mildness that is uniformly 
delightful. Camels give you so much more for 
your money in smoking pleasure at its best! Try 
Camels — today — America’s luxury smoke that 
every smoker can afford! 






SMOKING 


he 





Get all the pleasure there is in smoking — get 
the cigarette of costlier tobaccos...Camel! By 
burning 25% slower than the average of 15 
other of the largest-selling brands tested — 
slower than any of them—Camels give smokers 
the equivalent of 5 EXTRA SMOKES PER 
PACK — plus finer, more expensive tobaccos! 
Buy shrewdly! Buy Camels... America’s No. 1 
choice for PLEASURE plus ECONOMY! 
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“Look how slowly the Camel burns 
compared to the other brands,” Joseph 
Bolan (center) points out to the group. 
Joe adds—and the boys agree—“To me, 
that slower burning explains why 
Camels smoke so mild and cool, and 
taste so much better. ‘Seeing is beliey- 
ing and smoking is believing,’ I say.” 

















Copyright, 1939, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco (« 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
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FRIEND TO FRIEND 


|, “PRETTY UP” my page this 
month the artist has drawn a group 
of farm buildings anyone would be 
proud to own. The Home Depart- 
ment girls will protest because no 
house shows, but I want to talk 
about farm storage this time. (Some 
ine house plans are ready for early 

sues.) On page 10 you will find fea- 
tured a ““how-to”’ story about corn- 
cribs. Until every farm worth the 
lame is equipped to carry over gen- 
erous feed supplies, our livestock pro- 
gram will be continuously in danger 
trom droughty seasons. Feed storage 
1 cribs, silos, stacks, and bins must 
be a regular practice or we shall see 
| estock liquidation carried to dis- 
astrous lengths every few years. In 
one of our leading livestock states 
this spring a Government pasture- 
demonstration farm was forced to 
ship cattle from a central market to 
eat its grass. Local cattle were scarc- 
er than hens’ teeth—just when there 
was good money in them. 


In Washington last month I spent 
in interesting hour with George R. 
Philips, Forestry Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
| nder his direction the Plains States 
Shelterbelt has developed to a point 

here some quite creditable fence 

sts have already been cut in neces- 
iry thinning operations. Strongly 
nvinced at the beginning that such 

dea was “screwy,” I am now en- 


isiastic about it and hope funds 

r continuing work on the Belt may 
found until such time as every 
irmer in the Plains country has 
irned the lessons these plantings 
ich. And while speaking of trees, 

| have seen some excellent plantings 


on rough spots in the best Cornbelt 
states this spring. In 1938 farmers of 
41 states planted § 5,000,000 trees, 
twice as many as in 1935 when co- 
operative distribution was author- 
ized by the Clarke-McNary Law. 


Small daughter insisted on raising 
some chickens this spring, even tho 
lint from their feathers did irritate 
big brother’s asthma. Her pleasure 
with them has taught me many 
things about a child’s interest in bird 
and animal life. She will be one of 
the first to test the new ““Playhouse”’ 
to start in September. It will use 
many farm-animal characters in its 
stories and puzzles. There will be a 
Playfellows’ Club and no end of fun 
and amusement forour younger read- 
ers. Don’t miss this new feature now, 
because it’s a good one. “The Play- 
house’”’ will be written by Ruth Elaine 
Wilson, with whose stories many of 
you are already familiar. 


How many fairs this fall will give 
valuable space and good prize money 
to the horrible daubs called art by 
art-project directors? I hope we 
may see instead art that the aver- 
age person can understand and en- 
joy. Some of these gaudy monstrosi- 
ties made up of cubes, corkscrews, 
dots, and dashes in the name of sur- 
realism are as ineffective as winking 
at a girl in the dark. (You know it 
but she does not.) The artist may 
know what he is doing but the pub- 
lic is in the dark. Last August I illus- 
trated my page with a painting (and 
its young Indiana artist) which won 
a $4,000-scholarship to Rome. It was 





titled ““The Harvest Dinner.”’ Need- 
less to say, I was delighted to find 
the original on display at the San 
Francisco World’s Fair. We have 
plenty of Midwest talent to build 
worthy fair exhibits without draw 
ing from those who persist in paint- 
ing nightmares. 


Do silos fail when filled with 


grass silage? I have heard a lot of 


stories about the enormous pressure 
causing silos to collapse but so far 
have been unable to find an actual 


case and why it failed. Thousands of 


tons of alfalfa and sweet clover have 
already been blown into silos this 
summer. I would consider it a great 
personal favor if anyone actually 
witnessing failure of a silo so filled 
would tell me about it. 


My congratulations go this month 
to the American Jersey Cattle Club. 


Beginning January I, 1942, on/y 


bulls backed up by ancestry of 
proved ability will be eligible for 
registry. Other dairy breeds must 
follow this action of America’s old- 
est purebred registry association. 
For details see page 26. 

And now we ota a tested plan to 
determine a beef bull’s ability to 
sire offspring capable of gaining rap- 
idly and cheaply! Don’t miss the 


article on page 9 if you raise beef 


cattle. Public pressure is hastening 
the day when the lead of our dairy 
breeders in testing sires will be fol- 
lowed by breeders of all livestock. 
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Published in The greatest 
this space star of the 
every month : screen! 





This editorial lion congratulates the Brit- 
ish lion on the co-operation offered in 
Goodbye Mr. Chips” 


CY, 


Paws Across the Sea 
* * * * 


We now turn the column over to Alex- 
ander Woollcott, The Town Crier, who 
first told America about James Hilton’s 
novel, and was the first to see the finished 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer picture. 

* * * * 

Mr. Woollcott’s “‘piece of personal testi- 
mony” follows: “I have just undergone 
the memorable experience of witnessing 
the best moving picture I have ever seen. 
It is ‘Goodbye Mr. Chips’. 

* * * * 
“Translated into a screen play by the 
same Englishman to whom we owe the 
unforgettable tragedy called ‘Journev’s 
End’, directed by an American, Sam 
Wood, who crossed the Atlantic for the 
purpose, and with the schoolmaster him- 
self superbly embodied by the magnifi- 
cent young actor Robert Donat, Hilton’s 
gentle masterpiece has at last found its 
way to the screen. 

* * * * 


“A beautiful and perhaps immortal story 
has been translated from one medium to 
another with tenderness and imagination 
and genius, 

* * * * 
“TI am here to testify that in my own ex- 
perience the most moving of all moving 
pictures, is the one called ‘Goodbye Mr. 
Chips’.” «+» * * * 
End quote. Goodbye Mr. Woollcott! 
“Hello Mr. Chips”! 


Supporting Robert Donat is Miss Greer 
Garson, a brilliant newcomer. She’s 
“Mrs. Chips” 

~ '©§ * * 
“The Wizard of Oz” 


— Lee 


The Wizard of Hollywood 


Next month 


Advertisement for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures 
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Wet’ da you Vheinch f 


Brief letters of readers with something to say are 
heartily welcomed, printed as there's space.—Fditors. 


Too Much Inspection? 


I read an article in 
the March issue of 
your paper, in The 
Veterinarian’s Note- 
book, about mastitis or 
garget. Doctor Bryan 
of Michigan advised 
inspection of cows and 
barns. No doubt Doc- 

tor Bryan means well. However, let us con- 
sider how inspection works out. What is 
clean milk? Let us ask one question, ‘““What 
is clean milk?” If milk has a low bacteria 
count and a low sediment test, what is 
wrong with it? 

Inspectors like to keep the dairyman in fear 
of losing his market. They generally find 
some fault, change this or that. Anything 
to make expense for the dairymen. Mr. Edi- 
tor, if you could see the inside of some barns 
that have been passed as O. K. by the in- 
spector, you would get an eyeful. Inspection 
makes a very good excuse for dairy com- 
panies to refuse milk, when there is milk 
aplenty. Let me quote an article from a 
farm paper: 

“A Pennsylvania dairyman, who wanted to 
build a milk house that would be approved 
by the inspector, wrote to headquarters at 
Harrisburg for the proper plan of the new 
structure, then followed the official instruc- 
tions. It was satisfactory for some time, but 
inspectors come and go. A new one found 
that the door of the milk house was hung 
on the wrong side. That was changed. The 
next inspector found the window too small. 
It was made larger. The next man found the 
ventilator too small, and it has been en- 
larged. Naturally, the owner is wondering 
what future inspectors will find wrong with 
a milk house located and built according to 
official plans.” 

If Doctor Bryan wants to stamp out mas- 
titis, first let him find a remedy that is in- 
fallible, then pay indemnity to cattle owners, 
as is done with T. B. and Bangs eradication. 
In my state we have two sets of inspectors 
to get along with: inspectors employed by 
city boards of health; inspectors employed 
by the state department of health. Who 
pays for all of this inspection? Of course, 
there is only one answer, consumers and pro- 
ducers, and from what I have been able to 
learn, Pennsylvania is not the only state 
where dairy inspection is getting to be sort 
of a racket. 

Why so many inspectors? Why different 
rules for different dealers? If the present state 
of affairs continues, dairymen will have to 
bootleg milk and cream past the inspector. 


—Wesley Thompson, Pa. 


Seven-Year Success 


Successful Farming 
was the first magazine 
we subscribed for when ; 
we started our home. We {. 
alw: ays gay we started < <a 
house -keeping with Successful Farming. Your 
agent, O. R. Heather, called oh us a few 
days ago and was much pleased to find that 
we were keeping all our Successful Farmings 
filed so we could refer to them. We receive a 
great deal of valuable information from them. 
We proved this by subscribing for another 
seven years.—Mrs. Roy E. Bowman, Mo. 
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Fran’ to Fran’ 


You’ve seen the North, you’ve seen the Sout! 
You’ve seen the East and West; 

Feasted and lived from hand to mouth, 
Now, which d’ye like the best? 

The best is yet to come, Dear Ed, 

The very best you bet; 

For less’n you’ve seen the Arrowhead, 
You hain’t seen nothin’ yet. 


You’ve viewed Nevada’s silver mines, 
And California’s gold, 

Felt Arizona’s heated breath, 

And North Dakota’s cold; 

You’ve walked until your ankles ached, 
Gazed ’till your eyes were wet; 

But less’n you’ve seen old Bowstring Lak 
You hain’t seen nothin’ yet. 


-B. 9. K. Woods, Bowstring, Min 


Thanks, Dear Reader, for your poetic plugs ng 
of the home range. But take it easy; I may accept 


your challenge to visit Bowstring—and the 


I fear, you'd have a real, live ‘““Dear Ed” 


your hands for the summer.—Editor. 


Cover-ing Up! 


Your cover photographs 
are fine, but please do not 
follow the lead of some of 
your contemporaries and 
spoil a sensible magazine 
by printing pictures of 
females with a moronic 
grin and in a more or less 
state of undress.—Mrs. Orlen Hardy. 


Ge < 


We agree, Mrs. Hardy. In a spirit of 
quisitive fun, inspired by your letter, we asked 
our artist to sketch a bathing girl far m co 
the result 1s seen above. We think we'll 
to the non-morons, dressed!—Editors. 


Sold on Agents 


In the June number of Successful Farming, 
under “What Do You Think?’’, O. W. Mar 
tin of Kansas says: ““A good idea would be 
to let the agent put out a shingle and have 
an office like other businesses, and_ those 
who use him pay him.” A few years ago th 
writer had never heard of Reed Canar 
Grass. Then our county agent (Waushara 
called a meeting at Red Granite to view 
narrow test strip of the grass Albert was 
present and spoke of its value and the exper 
ments carried on with it at Hancock. 

Later our county’ agent called another 
meeting to view a header. Professors Ed 
Holden and A. B. Albert were present and 
demonstrated a machine. 

As a result of the two meetings, hundreds 
of acres of unprofitable land have b« 
turned to a profit for their owners. 

After the first meeting, seed retailed at 
dollar a bushel; now the price is down 
that farmers are buying it in 100-pound loa 
at a price that is fair to both the buyer a! 
the grower. 

Now Reed Canary Grass grew wild thr 
miles from here when I was a small boy, but 
no one thought of saving it. Because thos 
professors and the county agent came out 
and taught us, we have a flourishing business 
and we send it as far east as New York and 
as far south as Kansas City. Who should pay 
the county agent for his services to us al 
in this vicinity?’—George Jorgenson, Wis. 
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Why Chevrolet Leads 


in Motor Truck Sales 


Chevrolet trucks lead all other makes 
in 1939—as in 1938—because truck 
users everywhere know that Chevro- 
let is the best buy on the market, and 
because Chevrolet’s great variety of 
models makes the advantages of Chev- 
rolet’s renowned performance and 
economy available for every type of 
truck operation. 

You have your choice of Chevrolet 
trucks in nine different wheelbases, in 
47 different models. Among them is a 
Chevrolet fitted to your particular 
transportation job. 

Truck users everywhere know Chev- 


rolet’s reputation for low-cost oper- 


ation, for gasoline and oil economy, 
for dependability and long life. You 
should know also that—along with 
lower fuel costs and lower upkeep 
costs—Chevrolet’s prices are lower, 
too. 

Visit your Chevrolet dealer .. . let 
him show you the truck model best 
suited to your needs .. . let him demon- 
strate its advantages .. . let him show 
you certified A. A. A. proof of Chev- 
rolet’s remarkable economy. You 
will see then why the sales records 
show a startling swing to Chevrolet— 
and why you too should use the truck 


that costs less to buy and less to keep. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


General Motors Instalment Plan—convenient, economical monthly payments. A General Motors Value. 


/CHEVROLET 
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Mocs has been written 


n the past few years on regis- 
ters of merit for meat-pro- 
ducing animals. Each writer 
has pointed out the fallacy of 
the show-ring standards and 
the need for more efficient 
ways of evaluating meat ani- 
mals. 

In the November issue of Success- 
ful Farming L. M. Winters of Min- 
nesota pointed out that few men 
ould select the more efficient steer 
n the basis of appearance. More 
recently V. A. Rice of Massachu- 
setts, in an article in the April Suc- 

ful Farming, suggested that the 
greatest need in breed associations 
today is a means of measuring per- 
formance. In this article he said that 
a pedigree which consists merely of 
names of ancestors is of little value 
but that a pedigree cou/d be made 
complete with production records of 
these ancestors. If the statement be 
true that judges cannot pick the 
more efficient animals, and the evi- 
lence indicates that this is so, then 
a solution of the problem should be 





Which is the better Shorthorn sire? The better Hereford sire? From a type standpoint, there is not much 
to choose between either pair, but according to the performance test, five sons of Number One made 
less efficient weight gains and had poorer carcasses than did five sons of Number Two. Sons of Num- 
ber Three made less efficient gains than sons of Number Four, but were a trifle better in carcass 


At last! A practical measure of the 
transmitting ability of beef sires has 
been developed that promises to 


revolutionize beef-breeding methods 


offered that is practical, accurate, 
and that will evaluate for the breed- 
er and feeder. 

For the last eight years the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, as well as 
several of the state experiment sta- 
tions, have been working on meth- 
ods of evaluation of efficiency char- 
acteristics in beef cattle. 


SEVER AL methods have been tried 
and we have reached a point where 
we know that we can measure dif- 
ferences between the progeny of 
different bulls. 

Let us consider some of the prob- 
lems that are involved in the estab- 
lishment of a method of measuring 
performance in beef cattle. By logic, 
we can arrive at some conclusions 


with respect to the progeny 
performance test: 1. Each calf 
must have an equal opportu- 
nity to develop its full poten- 
tialities as regards efficiency 
of gain and carcass qualities. 
Therefore, measurement must 
be taken at a time when each 
calf may have equal oppor- 
tunity. 2. The test should naturally 
be completed at as early an age as 
possible. 3. The test must measure 
the qualities desired, efficiency of 
gain, and carcass quality. 


lr WOULD be quite advantageous 
if we could evaluate each calf at 
birth for efficiency of gain and car- 
cass quality. We have tried evalua- 
tion of inherited ability to grow and 
efficiency during many periods of 
the calf’s life. Birth weight was sug- 
gested by some as a means of evalua- 
tion. They reasoned that the in- 
herited growth tendencies were ac- 
tive during the period of gestation 
and that birth weight would be in- 
dicative of this. A study of the birth 
weights of [| Continued on page 22 
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THIS YEAR'S CORN- 


- Among the 
least-expensive 
types of cribs to 
qualify for sealing 
fitness, this one 
makes use of snow 
fence for sides and 
ends. With a good 
foundation and roof, 
it will last a long 
time and cost very 
little in maintenance 


For a greater » 

degree of per- 
manency at some 
additional cost this 
crib is very popular. 
When painted it is 
attractive and fits 
well with the other 
farm buildings. A 
crop of reasonable 
maturity will keep 
well in such a crib 


rs To concentrate 
storage space 

and make possible a 
covered driveway at 
some future date, 
many farmers built 
their new cribs in this 
way last year. Note 
clearance beneath 
buildings where dogs 
may hunt pesky rats 


No driveway »> 

was needed on f 
this farm so the two 
crib sections were 
placed so that only 
sufficient space was 
left for air circula- 
tion. This builder has 
set his crib high for 
shelling convenience 
and rodent control 


ts Storage costs 
per bushel are 
reduced here by 
combining corn and 
small-grain storage. 
The same elevating 
equipment can be 
used for both corn 
and grain. Built for 
weights, such a struc- 
ture will wear well 
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McManigal 


Highly popular » | 


thruout the 
Cornbelt, this attrac- 
tive structure not on- 
ly houses corn butal- 
so machinery, farm 
wagons, and a host 
of extras above the 
driveway. Ona 
bushel basis alone it 
is fairly expensive 








a Corncrib slats 


shown here rep- 
resent something new 
in the farm-building 
field. They are © 
combination of as- 
bestos and Portland 
Cement subjected to 
great pressure. At- 
tachment to frame is 
with leaded nails 








» slats 
re rep- 
ng new 
silding 
are a 
of as- 
yrtland 
sted to 
», At 
ame is 
nails 


The concrete- » 


block double 
crib with small grain 
storage above is of- 
ten found in lowa, 
eastern Nebraska, 
and Illinois. Proper- 
ly constructed, this 
type keeps a crop 
satisfactorily, with 
low maintenance 


WHERE WILL YOU 


By Henry Giese and Henry J. Barre, tows sisie cottese 


The cribs on these pages are presented as types which have met the 


farm test of service, range from low to high in cost, will help you 


get out of your corn storage perhaps more than you put into it 


S YOU tune your ears to the pleas- 
ant rustle of midsummer cornfields and 
train anxious eyes on the weather, your 
mind is apt to be busy with a couple of 
fairly new corn problems that will want 
some solving before the golden harvest 
comes thumping in this fall. Problem I: 
With the effort to increase corn yields, 
new varieties have been introduced which 
require a longer growing season, and as 
a result corn contains more moisture at 
harvest time. Problem II: The Govern- 
ment’s corn-storage policy exacts certain 
standards as to moisture content and 
quality which you can’t ignore if you con- 
sider the possibility of a corn loan. 

The solution to these problems may be 
found largely in the kinds of cribs and 
bins you have or plan to have on your 
farm—plus husking and storage practices. 
In general, corn comes into the cribs in 
reasonably good condition except for ex- 
cessive moisture. Removing this moisture 
and maintaining quality is the goal. Nat- 
urally, removal of this moisture within a 
short time after harvesting and in the 
spring may also stop or retard develop- 


ment of molds and diseases. (Since these 
develop more rapidly in warm weather, 
corn which in all probability will be con- 
sumed before the cold weather isover may 
be stored in less desirable structures.) 
Now let’s consider the structure of sat- 
isfactory cribs themselves, keeping in 
mind the fact that anything put up this 
year should be built with the possibility of 
serious damage from rats and other ver- 
min. A good crib allows air to circulate 
freely thru the corn, and the rate of 
drying is definitely affected by the width 
of the crib. In building a new one, you 
will find the Government recommenda- 
tions for your locality a safe standard, 
and these recommendations vary widely 
from one secton of the Cornbelt to anoth- 
er. Of course, wider cribs can be provided 
with auxiliary ventilators, particularly 
near the bottom where the corn is most 
dense and the chances for a thoro circu- 
lation of air are less than higher in the crib. 
Structural stability is second only to 
protection from the elements, if the two 
can be separated at all. With the open 
side walls charac- | Continued on page 20 


The clay-block » 


+10 An experi- 


mental type of 
steel crib under test 
by several manu- 
facturers, of whom 
one now offers a 
similar structure to 
the trade. Tests and 
observations are be- 
ing made at lowa 
State College on this 


corn- and small- 
grain storage unit is 
a common sight 
where freight rates 
permit tile to com- 
pete successfully 
with other materials. 
Here again, cost of 
maintenance is low 
and satisfaction high 


11 For many years 


this type of 
steel crib has been 
giving a good ac- 
count of itself. Steel 
bins, too, proved 
safe storage equip- 
ment for 1937's crop 
when shelled and 
sealed to make crib 
room for ‘38's corn 
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Swann Studio 


Elama Marley, who was entered last > 


month as the first contestant for the 
World's Poultry Congress title of ‘World 
Feather Queen,” in her costume preview 


HEAT. Wheat-improve- 
ment in Kansas is being promoted 
by a system in which 100 samples 
are taken from widely separated 
farms in 31 counties. Samples are 
planted in a test plot alongside 
certified seed of standard variety. 
At a wheat field day held just be- 
fore harvest, farmers see experts 
class samples A, B, and C. Grade 
C is badly mixed, and farmers 
whose crops fall in this class are 
urged to buy improved seed and 
thereby improve the quality of 
wheat and flour. Testing is under 
direction of Dr. John H. Parker, 
Kansas Wheat Improvement As- 
sociation, and R. I. Throckmor- 
ton, Kansas State College. 


MILK. The Supreme Court of 
1939, which already had given 
approval of the current AAA, last 
month flashed the green light to 
agricultural price-fixing agree- 
ments in upholding the New York 
and Boston milk-marketing 
agreements. Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Henry Wallace immediately 
announced reinstatement of the 
Federal control order in the area, 
while the signing of a state bill to 
make effective state enforcement 
of the agreement followed to re- 
store the control that had been 
upset by both Federal and state 
court decisions. 

Goaded by these unsettled con- 
ditions in the metropolitan milk- 
shed, New York State’s churches 
took a hand last June 14 with a 
one-day school (at Binghamton) 
on “What Is The Truth About 
Milk?’ Striving to answer that 
question practically, Methodists, 
Congregationalists, Presbyterians 

clergy and laymen—spoke, 
probed, [ Continued on page 16 
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@ At her tea for 4-H Club 


National Camp delegates 
in Washington, D. C., Mrs. 
E. T. Meredith, Sr.—wife of 
Successful Farming’s found- 
er, who was a pioneer in 
and staunch backer of early 
club work—visits happily 
with North Carolina's Wal- 
ter Thompson, Georgia Del- 
egate Miss Dorothy Boyette 


When Washington, Mis- 
souri, celebrated its cen- 
recently as the 


ea. 


world’s corn-pipe capital, 
these three old friends con- 
sented to demonstrate the 
quality of Missouri's cobs 


+ Cy La Tour 


IN REVIEW 


Don Roloson 
= 





At a recent New York State 
church conference on milk-mar- 
keting, Harold Hatcher of the 
Co-operative League opened 
the talks with, “The Church's 


Interest in Justice for Farmers” 


Who has the best wheat in Riley 
County (Kansas) and why is ex- 
plained to eager visitors and 
radio audiences by Dr. John H. 
Parker and R. |. Throckmorton 
Occasion: Kansas State’s 1939 
Wheat-Improvement Field Day 


_ Guerrant 
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Bae for Cattle. Missouri Ear- 
ly Beardless Barley, when fed as a 
complete substitute for corn and also 
when used as a partial substitute, 
has given good gains and market fin- 
sh to yearling steers. A feeding trial 


ecently completed by the agricul- 


tural college of the University of 
Missouri gave the findings. Cattle 
fed coarsely ground barley were 
brought to a full-feed more quickly 
ind with less difficulty than with 
corn. Barley cattle made the highest 
average daily gain and brought the 
highest price on the market. Corn 
alone required less grain for 100 
pounds of gain than either barley 
alone, which was second, or a mix- 
ture of corn and barley. Pigs follow- 
ng the corn cattle made the largest 
gains. In considering barley as a cat- 
tle feed, cost of grinding must be 
kept in mind. Missouri has increased 
the acreage of barley from 1,500 in 
i933 to 120,000 acres harvested this 
summer. 


Potato Scab. Over a 4-year period 
adding either yellow oxide fe aay 
ury or calomel to the fertilizer mix- 
ture (4 pounds of the mercury com- 
pound to each ton of fertilizer used) 
gave marked control of potato scab 
n experiments made at the Long 
Island Vegetable Research Farm 
Riverhead) of the New York State 
Experiment Station. The yellow ox- 
de proved more effective than the 
calomel. Similar experiments made 
elsewhere have given conflicting re- 
suits, and the Station scientists point 
our that this method of combatting 
potato scab has very definite limita- 





WHAT 


tions, depending upon 
several factors, includ- 
ing soil type and the 
degree of soil acidity 
which prevails. 


Vetch. Considerable 
interest among Indi- 
ana farmers in grow- 
ing this crop last spring 
brought out a state- 
ment from the experi- 
ment station of the 
state to the effect that 
spring vetches are not 
adapted to Indiana 
conditions and the 
winter, or sand vetch, althoa legume, 
has its disadvantages. If allowed to 
go to seed in rotations including 
wheat, it is likely to become a weed. 
It is difficult to harvest for hay or 
seed. Its chief place is as a winter 
cover crop seeded alone or with rye 
from July 15 to September 15. It 
should be plowed under in the spring. 
A desirable combination is 1§ to 20 
pounds of vetch to 1 bushel of rye 
per acre. 


Five New Wheats. Five more new, 
rust-resistant, spring wheats have 
been named. Three of them, from 
the North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege, are Vesta, Mercury, and Pre- 
mier. Vesta and Mercury are Hope- 
Ceres-Florence selections, and Pre- 
mier has the same breeding com- 
bined with Minnesota Double Cross. 
Merit is the fourth variety, devel- 
oped by the U. S. Bureau of Plant 
Industry from crosses of H-44 and 
Ceres. These 4 were not being dis- 


IN FARMING 


Photograph by Brotzman 


IS NEW 


TIPS THAT YOU 
CAN USE TODAY 


1 Plow attached directly to tractor 
divides weight on front and rear 
wheels. Hydraulic lift removes 
all physical effort.—Ford 


2 Farmers in the market for a trac- 
tor are shown a new line (see 
left), rubber-equipped, and 
with a shifting ease comparable 
to that of the gearshift of the mod- 
em car.—Minneapolis-Moline 


3 Operator's seat placed at one 
side gives clear view ahead 
Tractor pulls a 16-inch plow in 
third gear, and all 2-horse tools. 
—International Harvester Co 


tributed this year. A fifth, called Re- 
gent, has recently been distributed 
to western Canada growers by the 
Dominion Rust Research Labora- 
tory at Winnipeg. It was approved 
in milling and baking tests during 
the past winter in England. Regent 
came from a cross of H-44 and Re- 
ward.—Walter J. Hunt, Minn. 


Seedless Grapes. For 5 years J. G. 
Markle, Comanche County, Okla- 
homa, has produced Thompson 
Seedless Grapes without a single 
crop failure. And he says anyone else 
can do the same if he gives the vines 
proper protection. In the fall he 
takes the vines off the trellis and, 
without pruning, lays them in rows. 
Then, using a spade, he covers them 
with about an inch of soil. (Farther 
north, mulching with straw or some 
material other than soil would be 
necessary to protect the vines from 
freezing.) After all danger of late- 
winter freezes [ Continued on page 30 
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Farm News Shows 


NEED FOR BETTER 
FENCING 





EAD almost any farm magazine today 

and you'll find evidence of new trends 

in farming. Most of these profit-building 

changes require good fences. If you’re going 

to raise cattle and hogs, you have to keep 

them in. If you're going to make a profit 
from crops, you have to protect them. 

When you build new fences do the job 
right with American Fence. You'll be ahead 
in the long run, For when you build with 
American, you can forget about fence for a 
long time. There’s nothing to get out of 
order. Stay wires are strong and heavy— 
joined to the line wires by American’s popu- 
lar Hinge Joint construction. The smooth, 
heavy galvanizing resists rust and saves you 
money. 

For more than forty years U-S-S Ameri- 
can Fence has been giving farmers trouble- 
free protection for livestock and crops. Ask 
your dealer to show you this lustrous, long- 
life fence. One look at its sturdy construction 
and you'll see why a good stretch of Ameri- 
can Fence is the best buy you can make for 
permanent fence protection. 


U-S:S AMERICAN FENCE 


American Steel & Wire Company, 
Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco 
Tennessee Coal,lron & R.R.Co., Birmingham 
United States Steel Products Company, New York, 
Export Distributors 





Look for this trade-mark on 
steel products. It is your 
assurance of quality and 


full value. 





PROTECTOR POULTRY FENCE 


STORMSEAL ROOFING STRAIGHTLINE POULTRY 


US'S ROOFING & SIDING NETTING 
SHEETS AMERICAN FUR FARM 
AMERICAN FENCE AND POSTS NETTING 


CYCLONE SCREEN CLOTH & 
HARDWARE CLOTH 

BLUE BONNET BALE TIES 

NAILS, TACKS AND STAPLES 

CLOTHES LINES 


AMERICAN LAWN FENCE 
CYCLONE LAWN FENCE 
GATES AND FITTINGS 
AMERICAN BARBED WIRE 
HEX-CEL POULTRY NETTING 














- 
UNITED STATES STEEL 
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By E. T. Meredith, Jr. 


Nor long ago I heard an interesting 
discussion of waste in business. Thinking 
about it later, I realized that there is a 
lot of work to be done on the farm along 
these lines, as well as in business. To 
make myself clear: I don’t mean that 
there is a tremendous amount of waste 
on every farm or in every business; but 
waste in some degree is fairly universal 
and should therefore be kept in mind. 

Our big job, as publishers of a farm 
magazine, is to help the farmer increase 
his income—and, of course, that includes 
the assistance necessary to eliminate 
waste on the farm. After all, every dol- 
lar’s worth of material wasted is a total 
loss from the profit side of your ledger. 
The letters our Farm and Home Service 
Bureau receives from you readers are, 
with very few exceptions, letters asking 
questions about how to “‘save’’ or “‘pre- 
vent.” This clearly points out to me 
that many are interested in the problem 
and in doing something about it. 

Now how can we go about eliminating 
waste on the farm? It certainly isn’t any 
easy task, and it requires patience and 
carefully controlled methods. First of 
all, you should ascertain whether or not 
you have any immediate problems caus- 
ing trouble. If you have, you should by 
all means get them out of the way by 
putting control measures into effect im- 
mediately. Then go to work on the 
smaller items; and make certain that 
you continue your work. 

According to reports received from ex- 
periment stations and the Department 
of Agriculture, weeds alone cause more 
waste in dollars and cents than is totalled 
as the annual income of many farms. 














What are some of the other destroyers 
that continue to keep the farmer’s in 
come at a lower level than it should be? 
Here are listed just a few: erosion, rats, 
plant pests, animal diseases, poor seed, 
animal pests. Insect pests, for*examp| 
destroy one-tenth of our vegetable and 
grain crops each year! 

Sometime ago a Kansas farmer wrot 
to us about bindweed, the pesky growt! 
that has caused so much damage on 
many fine farms. ““What can I do for 
this?” he asked. “‘My yield of corn ha 
dropped 65 percent and some of my land 
is practically worthless.” Of course, we 
sent this farmer every available bit of 
information on bindweed, and he wrote 
us that he had started to make some 
progress. He realized that he should 
have started his eradication program :‘ 
long time ago; he will tell you that fron 
now on he is watching for the slightest 
possibility of further waste and damag« 
to his farm. 


If you have put certain methods of 
eliminating waste into practice on your 
farm, let me hear from you. To the writer 
of the best letter received during the month, 
we shall be glad to mail a check for $5.00 
To the writers of the next best five letters will 
go a check for $1.00 each. So get busy 
today and send me your letters on ‘‘The 
Elimination of Waste on My Farm.” We 
are anxious to hear from you. 


Of course, the waste-elimination job 
will never be complete, but we must 
keep after it if we expect a reasonable 
amount of profit, whether from business 
or farm. If you are having trouble whip 
ping problems of farm management, 
don’t hesitate to write to us. Our Farm 
and Home Service Bureau is eager to 
help you, and its services are given with 
out obligation of any kind to yol 


This symbol of service is worn by the 350 Successful Farming representatives 
who tide the rural routes. These men have more than subscriptions to sell. 


They are sent out to show you how our Farm and Home Service Bureay can 
and will help you with the solutions to any problems you may have in the management 
of your home or farm. When one of these men calls at your home, submit your problems 
to him, and he will gladly give, or gladly get, you a dependable, authoritative answer. 
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FARMALL-A FEATURES 


@) “Culti-Vision" —You 


can see your work. 


@ Comfort—No neck 
craning, no body twist- 
ing. Sponge-rubber 
upholstered seat. You 
can drive comfortably, 
sitting or standing. 


8) Four-speed transmis- 
sion—2Y% to 10 miles 
per hour. Variable 

overnor— you can 
control traveling 
speeds within ‘‘inches 


per hour.” 








@ Valve-in-head 4-cyl- 


inder engine with 











Tocco-hardened crank- 
shaft, full force-feed 
lubrication. 


© The small all-purpose 
tractor with replace- 


able cylinders. 

© High-grade ball and 
roller bearings at 29 
points..... 15 raw- 
hide spring-loaded 
dust and oil seals. 

@) Adjustable wheel 
tread—40 to 68 inches. 
Ground clearance, 
211 inches. 


Most complete line of 
direct-attachable ma- 
chines. 





SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 
is available to meet 
every requirement. 
Tractor at left is shown 
with electric lights, 
belt pulley and power 
take-off, adjustable 
drawbar, front and 
rear wheel weights, 
and adjustable front 
e. 








The New mall 
| |FARMALL 
with. 





=~ 


P) 


> (ulti-Vision 





“Culti-Vision” gives you 
a clear view of your work, 
while you sit comfortably 
in the large sponge-rubber 
upholstered seat. Row 
crops can be cultivated 
cleaner, with less damage 
to crop, and with fewer 
field stops, when you ride 
the FARMALL-A with 
““Culti-Vision.”’ Direct-at- 
tachable planters, culti- 
vators, etc., are available 
for corn, cotton, and all 
other row crops, including 
vegetables. 


Here is power farming NEWS 
every farmer has been waiting for: 


International Harvester announces the NEW 
McCormick-Deering FARMALL-A—the smallest 
Farmall ever built—a rubber-tired combination 
of modern power and efficiency, at a new low 
Farmall price! 


Seventeen years ago Harvester engineering 
preduced the original McCormick-Deering 
Farmall. Nearly half a million Farmalls followed 
in the swift march of all-purpose power. Now 
the pace setter sets a new pace with FARMALL-A, 
designed to do all the work on the small farm, 
or to replace the last team on the big farm. 


Visit the McCormick-Deering dealer and get 
acquainted with the powerful go-getting McCor- 
mick-Deering FARMALL-A. And remember, the 
supply will not be plentiful for some time to come. 
Get your order in early. 


Catalog will be sent on request. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


The Bell System cordially invites you to visit its exhibits at the New York 


World’s Fair and the Golden Gate International Exposition, San Francisco 
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The Farm Month 


[ Continued from page 1 


assimilated much information on m: 
keting. Atday’senddairymen, process: 
professors lauded the church for its « 
creet but thought-provoking action. 


DAIRY LEAGUERS. Smiles on the faces 
of 3,000 men and women attending thx 
igth annual meeting of the Dairymen’s 
League, Utica, New York, late |ast 
month were generated by a _ badl) 
needed two-day rain, plus the decision 
of the United States Supreme Court u 
holding the Federal-state marketing or 
der of which suspension in March had 
knocked New York City milk prices into 
a cocked hat. Total League sales for the 
year amounted to $53,333,289. The 
average net pool return to members was 
$1.553 per hundredweight. Fred H. 
Sexauer, who has headed the organ 
tion thru its most turbulent years, was 
re-elected president. Marketing philos 
phy as expounded in his annual report 
covered the following main points: 
The Government’s right to fix pric 
(2) Equalization as a necessity to st 
bilize markets. (3) Co-operative orga: 
zations granted a permanent place 
marketing laws. (4) The right of farmers 
to determine whether or not they sh: 
have regulation. 





Ohio's Governor John W. Bricker had hi 
cake and ate it, too, at‘’an All-Ohio Dairy 
Products Luncheon in his honor and given by 
leaders interested in June as Dairy Month 


One of the first county agents in the state 
and for 23 years a staff member at Purdue 
(Indiana), Harry J. Reed has been selected 
as the University’s Dean of Agriculture 


THE LADIES. With cheers of the crowd 
gathered at Rural Women’s Day at th 
New York World’s Fair ringing in their 
ears, a group of 275 American farm wom- 
en set off for an important international 
meeting. Headed by Miss Grace Fry 
singer of the United States Department 




















of Agriculture, these women attended 
the meeting of the Associated Country 
Women of the World in London. Present 
were 5,000 women from 57 countries. 
Peace was the keynote of the meeting, 
mar. § with messages from such notables as 
sors, § English Prime Minister Neville Cham- 
d berlain emphasizing the possibilities for 
. international good will, a sorely needed 
state of affairs today. 








H. L. Bolley, recently honored with a Doc- 
tor of Agriculture degree by North Dakota, 
looks over flax plants in the test plots that 
have made him and his work world famous 


TWO 50's. Last month saw honors given 
for nearly $0 years continuous service to 
North Dakota’s H. L. Bolley and C. B. 
Waldron—both were recipients of doc- 
torates of agriculture, the first time such 
degrees have been awarded by N.D.A.C. 

Bolley is nationally known for plant 
disease control studies and his wheat- 

id Hax-breeding experiments. Waldron 





0 was the first staff member of the college, 
1 his irriving in 1890 when “the campus was a 
ieiry field of wheat.’ Today associate 
tee gronomist, he directed horticulture and 
onth forestry from 18g0 to 1912. 








Forester and associate in agronomy, C. B. 
Waldron shares with Botanist Bolley the hon- 
or of receiving a new doctorate in agriculture 
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GRAPE-NUTS 
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Grape Nuts 
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NEW SPREA DER 


has the 


BEATER 





AXLE 


N® SPREADER improve- 

ment in the last 30 years 
has offered the farmer so 
many advaiutages as has the 
beater-on-the-axle construc- 
tion around which John Deere 
Spreaders are built. This fa- 
mous patented John Deere 
feature gives you everything 
that counts most in determin- 
ing spreader value—a lower, 
easier-loading box... higher 
drive wheels for easier pull- 
ing ... proper location of 
beaters for better work 
simpler, sturdier construction 
for longer life and lower up- 
keep costs. 

Both the John Deere Model 
“E” Horse-Drawn Spreader, 
shown above, and the new 
John Deere Model ‘“‘ET”’ 
Tractor-Drawn Spreader give 
you more dollar-for-dollar 
value by every comparison. 
Arrange to see them at your 
John Deere dealer’s. Mail cou- 
pon below for free descriptive 
folders. 








Trademark 





THE FARMER SPEAKS ON 
Farm Community Lite 


This month ‘The Farmer Speaks,” na- 
tionwide survey of farm opinion, delves 
into the dangerous subject of so-called 
spare time—what's to be done with it. 
For 17 monthly surveys we have had 





this question on the tip of our research 
tongues, have finally stepped in where 
angels (and members of the family) 
fear. Questions were asked from farm 
to farm, are reported just as answered 








{ll., Dept. MS-38 
JOHN DEERE, Moline, “checked 


Please send me iree folder I’ve 


below: 
ro Spreader 
Model “E” Horse 
a } a =r Tractor-Drawn Spreader 


Soil Fertilizers 
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How should FARM WOMEN 


spend their time ? 


Is the Isabella County, Michi- 
gan, farmer right when he 
says, ““A woman’s place is in 
the home;” or can she gain 
from outside activities? Sev- 
enty-two out of every I00 
farmers believe farm women 
should spend more time in 
church activities ... and 
there’s no major disagree- 
ment on this point between 
Mr. & Mrs. Farmer. 


church is felt most strongly by surveyed 
Midwesterners and Southerners. 


Second most important are 
schools, 68 out of each 100 
farmers believing they de- 
serve more of Mrs. Farm- 
er’s time. Thruout the na- 
tion, farmers agree on the 
necessity of increased par- 
ticipation and point to a lack 
of co- operation on the par- 
ents’ part with schools—de- 
spite reports of P. T. A. ac- 


tivities in nearly all communities. Ob- 
jects one 22- year-old from South Da- such things.’ 
kota: “Women talk too much already!’ 


Home-demonstration agent 
meetings to an Addison Coun- 
y, Vermont, farmer are “‘a 
lot of guff’’; at the opposite 
extreme is this Brevard Coun- 
ty, Florida, farm woman: 
“We have only had one in our 
county for four years, but she 
has helped our women to 
live.” Sixty-two out of each 100 
farmers the nation over agree 


that farm women should spend more 
time with H. D. A. meetings, that they 
can learn—to the family advantage. 


Plain, old-fashioned visiting 
barely gets a majority, only 
51 out of 100 farmers believ- 
ing farm women should spend 
more time visiting. ““We 
should know our neighbors 
better,” says a Ross County, 
Ohio, woman; and even from 
rock-ribbed Maine comes the 
admission that ‘“‘women keep 
their noses to the grindstone 
too much.”’ 


And THE FARMER asks, 


Buy PAGE 49 





Neglect of the activities. One woman puts it this way: 








Extension Meeting? 





But from Minnesota comes 
the charge that “‘they tell things they . 
shouldn’t” when they go for a visit. Evidently visiting will remain static. 


“Who'll do the chores?’’"—See page 25 


How should FARM MEN 
spend their time? 


Farmers favoring increased 
participation in communit 

activities believe they pre 

vide an opportunity to talk 
over problems, exchang 
ideas. Farm men could get a 
lot out of church, do a lot fo: 
it. . . That’s why So out o 
every 700 farm men and wom 

en think the menfolks should 
spend more time in church 


Church Activities? 


“Men need religion as well as women.” 
Other comments were more pungent. 


America’s farmers, 72 out of 
each 100, regard the schools 
as rating more time from the 
men. From Garfield County, 
Colorado, comes the sugges. 
tion that “‘being a farmer is 
no excuse for lack of interest 
in everything else.”” Another 
farmer who has reached 60 
years of age thinks “modern 
machinery has lessened our 
work, therefore we have more time for 
Here’s a thinking point 
of some merit for the “‘got-no-timers. 


School Activities? 





Close on the heels of the 
schools are county agent 
meetings which 70 out of 100 
believe should receive more 
Bach tume from farm men. “‘We’d 


get plenty of results from the 
Been x 
a ud 





agent’s work if farmers paid 
more attention to what he’s 
got to offer. They think no 
body can tell ’em anything!” 
exclaims a Herkimer County, 
New he farmer. Among the dis 
senters: “A lot of these county-ag« nt 
affairs waste time and their mileage 


Visiting without point or pt 
pose comes in a bad fourth, 
the only one which failed t 
achieve a majority. Forty 
out of each roo believe tarm 





men should spend more time L 
visiting, 20 less time, the re ; 
maining 34 think the visiting § 
prob lem is just about all right 
Plain Visiting? as it is. Maybe it’s because J § 


farm men have chances to 
visit that women do not have, maybe 
because visiting is ‘“‘all women’s work. 
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MOBILOIL 


SAVES FUEL 


In Cars_in Tractors 


1 ouT OF 14 GALS. OF GAS 


WASTED BY SLUGGISH 
IMPROPER OIL! 


obiloil Reduces Oil Drag, 


Keeps Tight Fitting Pistons 
* and Bearings Working Freely- 











BIG FUEL LEAK... that’s what you 
see above. You'd plug it upquick 
if it were in your fuel tank... 

—but ‘oil drag” can waste fuel 
without your knowing it. That’s why 
it’s important to use Mobiloil. 

Mobiloil is free-flowing ...won’t 
**hold back”’ engine parts. It also re- 
sists gum, carbon, wear. 


That’s Not All! Mobiloil’s 


Saves on Wear. Oil You get “Balanced Protection.”’ 
Enci 5 ibe F : Socony - Vacuum Oil Company, Inc., 
ngine Cleanings, too! and affiliates: General Petroleum 





Corp.; Magnolia Petroleum Co. 
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A GOOD MAN 
TO KNOW. 





Your Mobiloil-Mobilgas 
Man Has a Complete 
Line of Money-Saving 

Farm Products! 


Farmers everywhere have 
proved that genuine Mobiloils 
and Mobilgreases cost less to 
use than ordinary oils and 
greases. 

Your Mobiloil-Mobilgas 
man has lower-priced lubri- 
cants also—made by the mak- 
ers of Mobiloil—economical 
for equipment whose age or 
condition does not justify the 
highest grade. 





MOBILOIL— made to give you 
**Balanced Protection.’’ All 
good oil qualities—not just 
one or two. 
MOBILGAS—delivers ‘‘Bal- 
anced Performance.’’ A scien- 
tific blend of every good gaso- 
line quality. 

POWER FUEL—special tractor 
fuel. Smooth, even-burning, 
powerful, economical. 
MOBILGREASE NO. 2—the all- 
purpose farm grease. Won't 
wash out or squeeze out! 
MOBILOIL GEAR OILS—all 
grades. Highest quality. 
KEROSENE — pure, clean- 
burning. Refined by experts. 
WHITE GASOLINE—clear- 
burning in gasoline appli- 
ances. 

BUG-A-BOO—kills insects 
quickly, surely. Stainless. 


SANILAC CATTLE SPRAY— 
non.-irritative. Effectiveallday. 


MOBILGREASE NO. 2 
SOLVES THE PITMAN 
BEARING PROBLEM 

















Keep Pitman pin bearings running 
cool—fully protected from wear. 

Use Mobilgrease No. 2. It resists 
heat—has the heavy body needed 
to cling to the bearing surface. 
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How a metal silo saves you 
future dollars 











When you put up a metal silo, 
you know it’s there to stay. No 
worry about a big money-loss 
from fire. Or lightning, either, 
when properly grounded. No 
need to spend repair-money to 
fix cracks, chips, leaks or warped 
or rotten sections. A metal silo 
costs less per year of service. 





Grasses and legumes cut 
for silage need not be 
cured. No rain-damaged 
hay. And since this silage 
is cut green, you save the 
nourishing leaf for feed. 
Store in an Armco Ingot 
Iron silo for economy. 








Name 


ARMCO. 


METAL 


Address 


BUILDINGS | °"——--------—— 
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THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO. 
1401 Curtis St., Middletown, Ohio. 


Please send me information on these points: 
[] Silo—where to buy, etc. 
Grain bin, corn-crib—where to buy, etc. 


Facts on 





This silo stands on the 
farm of Mr. C. G. Crist, 
in Ohio, It was put up in 
1916. Made of Armco 
Ingot Iron, it has given 
twenty-three years of 
service and is still in 
excellent condition today. 








You can store grass silage as well 
as corn silage without risk in a 
silo made of durable ARMCO In- 
got Iron. This time-tested metal 
has a tensile strength far greater 
than the extra bursting pressure 
of grass silage. Save future dol- 
lars today. Just mail the coupon 
below for the details. 





Farmers who use silos say 
they cut down about 25% 
on the cost of feeding 
stock. Also, less dust 
means cleaner milk and 
higher selling prices. Store 
inan ARMCO faeot Tron silo 
and save future dollars. 
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This Year's Corn 


[| Continued from page 11 


teristic of most cribs, extra strengt! 
must be added by means of braces. I: 
addition, there is the problem of pressur: 
from within, because both shelled an 
ear corn cause considerable loads against 
the side wall as well as the floor. 

As mentioned before, crib widt! 
should not exceed that ‘figure set for 
your locality. There are also limits 
height and length if the crib is to b 
filled from one place. Reasonably -dr 
corn will shell badly if allowed to fa 
too far, so, in general, the eaves shoul 
not be ‘higher than 20 feet for a gab. 
roof structure—lower than that if anot! 
er roof type is used. Cribs longer than 4 
feet should be provided either with se\ 
eral openings for filling with the port 
able elevators or supplied with a cross 
conveyer if one inside elevator is used. 

A good building not only deserves 
good foundation but may fail to giv 
long and satisfactory service for lack of 
it. The foundation should extend below 
the frost-line and to solid ground. Th« 
tendency of foundations to settle or to 
heave in freezing weather will be less if 
gutters and downspouts are provided t 
remove rain water falling on the crib and 
to keep it from soaking in around th« 
foundation. Two one-half-inch steel re 
inforcing bars should be used both near 
the top and near the bottom of the 
foundation. This enables it to act as a 
reinforced concrete beam and may pre 
vent cracking and hold the building in 
place even tho some heaving or settling 
may occur. The building must be thorol) 
anchored to the foundation. 


Just why the present plague of rats 
and mice in cribs has come to us is be 
side the point. Early reports of rat dam 
age in last year’s corn startle us and we 
are reminded, too, that the amount easen 
by rats represents only a small portion 
of the loss. 

It’s a great idea to build your new 
cribs well off the ground and to jack tl 
old ones up, thus providing a free rur 
way for cats and dogs and doing aw: 
with the hiding places that the rats 
dearly love. Clear away piles of rubbis 
near the crib; rats will not stay out 
the open and will go elsewhere rathe: 
than live under the public gaze. 

Small wood cribs should be provide 
with barriers—usually the crib is line 
with hardware cloth to about two feet 
above the floor. The floor should also b: 
covered if of wood. A strip of met: 
around the outside of the crib and e» 
tended upward from the hardware clot 
will prevent rats from climbing past. 

Of course, these precautions will n 
be effective unless accompanied by go 
housekeeping, or “crib-keeping.” T 
driveway to double cribs can be p 
tected or the doors kept tightly clos 
Nothing must be piled against the w 
of the crib upon which the rats ca 
climb—the outside elevator provides 
particularly good ladder for rodents. 

Special clay and concrete blocks ar 
now available which are provided with 
openings to facilitate the movement of 
air but too small to admit rats. And 
there have recently been placed on the 

market prefabricated steel cribs, some 
of which are made of mesh so small that 
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even mice cannot enter. Cribs of this 
material will, of course, prevent any 
damage from rodents. 

All cribs should be protected so that 
snow cannot readily pile on top of the 
corn and later soak down thru it. Thus, 
, good roof is an essential, and any pre- 
cautions which will lessen the tendency 
for rain to drive thru the open-wall con- 
struction will also pay dividends. 

But even with a good crib, the stored 

corn can go haywire unless you exercise 
judgment in harvesting and cribbing. 
The tendency, especially in the North, 
s to start picking early before the corn 
as matured sufficiently. It is then that 
the operation of the mechanical pickers 
smost satisfactory. However, with rea- 
onably favorable weather, corn dries 
much faster in the field, and the risk of 
ss in delay of harvesting may more 
than offset the losses from storing damp 
orn. High-moisture corn, in any event, 
should not be cribbed until the colder 
weather prevails. 

We should not, of course, underrate 
the possibility of storing corn in the 
shelled form in bins. In addition to stor- 
ng about the same amount in one-half 
the space, shelled corn is more readily 
handled, can be protected against weath- 
er, rodents, poultry, and livestock in 
better shape. In those areas where in- 
sects constitute a corn hazard, control 
measures by bin-fumigation are easy. 

To be safe for storage, shelled corn 
should not have a moisture content in 
xcess of 13 to 14 percent. In this re- 
spect, storage of shelled corn is different 
trom that of the ear variety, for the lat- 
ter can be cribbed at higher moisture 
content if properly conditioned. 

Obviously, bin walls, roof, and floor 
must be tight to eliminate all possibili- 
ties of moisture from the outside. Water- 
proof paper between sheathing and sid- 
ng of wood bins will fill the bill. The 
matter of leaks in a bin is far more im- 
portant than in a crib. 

A bin floor should be well off the 

ground and tight to hold the grain. Con- 
crete floors, even if well above the 
ground, should be underlaid with hol- 
w tile or coarse gravel and covered 
vith wood boards to eliminate the pos- 
bility of spoilage. In cases where the 
ncrete floor is known to be damp, it 
‘recommended that floors be laid over 
wood joists and spaces between joists 
entilated from the outside. 


Fi /R MORE information on binning and 
bing your corn, we should like to 
mmend Corn Storage in the Ever 
rmal Granary, a publication prepared 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
available from your state college. 

Se should also like to recommend the 

‘pensive Midwest Plan Service, a 
‘in which appears a large number of 

ns for cribs, bins, granaries, silos, and 
types of tested, approved service 
lings. This volume may be obtained 

rom your state college and will make an 
valuable reference not only in building 
it in the problems of repairs and 
modeling. 

\nd now, as farm engineers and ar- 
cts familiar with the problems that 
are up against, let us wish you the 

est of luck and remind you that a dur- 
idle bin or crib may cost but a little 
more at building time but will stay with 

u thru many seasons of trouble-free 

service, provided that you do a rea- 
sonably good job of construction. 








HOGS STAY LEAN 


WHEN You SEE a Coase Mader 





BEHIND AN OLIVER CORN MASTER! 


HE hungriest hog finds mighty little 

food behind an Oliver Corn Master— 
the picker-husker with the simple, easy 
adjustments that make your corn harvest 
a once-over, all-over operation from the 
stalk to the crib, no matter what the con- 
dition of your field. It’s the money-saving, 
labor-saving way too. A recent impartial 
survey showed that 96 two-row pickers 
harvested corn at an average cost of 4.3c 
per bushel against a hand-picking cost of 
9.6c per bushel, 5c a bushel is a nice 
saving. Order Early— 


SOLD OUT FOR LAST TWO YEARS 


For the last two years, every Oliver Corn 
Master made has been sold long before 
the end of the buying season. Many who 
know that it is better to buy an Oliver 
Corn Master than wish they had, are still 
“wishing” because they waited too long. 
If you want Oliver quality and Oliver 
performance in your corn-picker, see an 
Oliver Corn Master at your Oliver dealer’s 
now—If he hasn’t a Corn Master on hand, 
write us for our free Corn Master Catalog 
that tells why an Oliver pull-type corn 
nicker-husker is such a satisfactory ‘““Shand”’ 
at corn harvest time. Banish the back- 
aches, skinned knuckles, sore muscles and 
high cost of picking corn by hand. Turn 
the job over to an Oliver Corn Master— 
the sturdy master of the job of picking 
your corn. 
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OLIVER FARM EQUIPMENT CO. 

400 W. Madison St., Chicago, IIL. 
Please send me detailed information about 

the following Oliver farm equipment: 

(C0 Corn Master 0 Tractor Plow 

DC Row Crop“70” Tractor () Raydex Points 

() “80” Tractor (C0 Spreader 

C) Grain Drill C) Line Book 
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CHAS. BAKER 


**Just before I started haying, my horse became 
very lame. I thought he would be useless, but 





ABSORBINE sends re- 
lief direct to sore mus- 
cles. It speeds the blood 
through them to flush 
out the congesting fluids 
that cause the swelling. 


-—— ABSORBINE—__ 








THE WHOLE FAMILY 
SHINES WOW! 


808 SHINES WITH THE 
GIRLS BECAUSE 4 
SHINE WITH HIM 
























LITTLE TESSIE HEADS 
THE CLASS FOR 
NEATNESS. | SHINE 
HER SHOES QUICK 
AND EASY 








NO MORE SCUFFED, 
SCRATCHED SHOES 
FOR DAD—! MAKE 
HIS SHOES LOOK 
LIKE NEW WHEN 
HE STEPS OUT 



















MOTHER SHINES 
WITH PLEASURE 

BECAUSE | MAKE 
THE FAMILY SHOES 
LAST LONGER ! 







SPECIAL OFFER: Brand new! Magic, self-flipping 
pancake turner! Turns pancakes, eggs, fish, hash with 
just a slight pressure of the thumb. Yours for only 10c 
and the cardboard top of any Bixby carton! Mail 
your dime and box top today to BIXBY, Dept. SF-8, Z. 
88 Lexington Ave., New York City. This offer expires 

Sept. 30, 1939. Good only in U. S. 











ier ar) GOOD HAIR COUNTS 
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Fy ~HORSE KEPT HE’S JUST 
Hy Y AT WORK pe em 


JOB! 















Becket, Mass. 


Absorbine Brings Quick Relief 1 
There is no question about 
it—a good, well-groomed 
head of hair counts in one’s 
favor. Don’t neglect YOUR 
hair! If your trouble is 
Dandruff, Itching Scalp, 
Excessive Falling Hair, Oili- : 
ness or Dryness—use Glover’s Mange Medicine 
with systematic massage. For the shampoo use 
Glover's Medicated Soap — specially compounded 
to blend with the Medicine, cleanse thoroughly and 
help remove its “piney” odor. 
See what Glover’s System can do for you and why 
it enjoys its wonderful reputation. 
FREE booklet on Glover's System for the Scalp and 
Hair, Address GLOVER’S, Dept. S, 468 4th Ave., N.Y. 


GLOVERS wcoicine 


thanks to Absorbine he 
is in the hay field, as well 
as ever!”’ 

When your horse gets 
lame from muscular 
strain, use Absorbine to 
give him quick relief. 
That way you may save 
laying him off during 
your busiest time. It 
helps reduce swelling and 
pain. Use also as a body 
wash or leg brace. Anti- 
septic. Get a bottle to- 
day. At druggists, $2.50 
a bottle. 

W. F. Young, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass. 











For relief of Your Own Strains, Muscular 
Aches and pains, use Absorbine Jr. 











A real money maker for farm or 
factory. Uses Cheap fuels. Pays 
for itself out of savings. 
Less to Own— Less to Operate. 





MIDWEST CORN CRIBS 


and Steel Grain Bins. 5 sizes 500 to 
2250 bus. Prepare now for crop 
loans. Freight paid. Agents wanted. 
Write for particulars. Midwest 
Steel Products Co., 730 Dela- 
ware, Kansas City, Mo. 





WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
161-C Oakiand Ave., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Testing Beef Sires 


| Continued from page 


calves by various sires indicates that 
tle of the variation in this factor is « 
to inherited growth tendencies. We 
ing weight or rate of gain during 
suckling period was tried, but the res 
were negative. Each calf did not hav: 
equal opportunity, and thus calves wit 
inherited ability to grow rapidly might 
be held back by the milk productio: 
their dams while others might hay 
sufficient to fulfill their needs for growt! 
All in all, this period proved to be 
ceptionally poor as a means of eval 
ing genetic variability. Efficiency 
gain in the feedlot did, however, show 
rather definitely that there were ditter 
ences among sires. Following a ver 
careful study of these periods, the B 
reau of Animal Industry propose 
method of measuring performance 
beef cattle in the fall of 1936. 

The method proposed by the Bu: 
is as follows: Steers are weaned at a cor 
stant weight of 500 pounds, irrespectiv: 
of age, and are placed on feed until th. 
reach goo pounds. The feed consists 


corn and alfalfa hay. Records are kept 
of all feed consumed during the feeding 


period. At the end of the feeding peric: 
the steers are slaughtered, and certai 
quality measurements are made. 1 
final score is obtained from efficienc) 
with which the gain is produced in t 
feedlot and a quality score based o1 
carcass grade. 


Ler us consider why it is desirab 
that all animals be of the same init! 
and final weights. We know that t! 


weight of an animal has a rather direct 


relationship to the amount of feed r 
quired for its maintenance. Therefore, 


we wish to study the relative efficienc) 


with which animals can convert feed, 


these animals must be of the sam 
weight. By putting all animals on fee: 
at 500 pounds and taking them off 
goo pounds, we have arbitrarily mad 
these animals of the same weight. 1 
makes it possible for us to compare « 


with another. We know also that carcass 


¢ 


quality cannot be compared betwee: 


animals that have made different tot 
gains while on feed. kom example, a st 
that made 400 pounds gain in the fe: 
lot should be better than a steer t 
made only 300 pounds gain, provide 
that both steers have the same 
herited ability to produce desirable « 
casses. By setting the standard so t! 
each animal must make 400 pounds, \ 
make it possible to compare the car: 
of one animal with the carcass 
another. In other words, we have elin 
nated any variation in management 
that differences observed are inher 
differences. 

We have been working on a more p! 
tical method of evaluation in which, | 
using correction factors for initial wei 
and for total gain, each steer could 
corrected to a constant weight in 


same manner as the dairyman corrects 


his milk production to a “mature av 


age.”’ Tentative correction factors have 
been worked out, but more data must be 


available before we can put too muc 
reliance on these factors. 
The next question to be answered 


r 


the number of steers necessary to evalu 
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ate the breeding worth of a particular 
bull. Naturally the larger the number 
tested, the more accurate the results. In 
dairy cattle five half-sisters have been 
considered as sufficient to test a bull for 
milk-production. Would the same num- 
ber of progeny be sufficient for beef cat- 

? Indications from the data accumu- 
1 to date indicate that five steers 
will give a fairly accurate estimate of a 
bull’s ability as a sire. This means that a 
young bull can be tested and his breeding 
ability fairly well known by the time he 
is three years of age. 


SINCE the sire contributes but half of 
the inheritance of the calf tested, a con- 
sideration must be given to the effect of 
the dam. In dairy-cattle testing, the sire 
is credited with the gain or loss of the 
progeny’s production from the produc- 
tion of the dam. In beef cattle, the prob- 
lem of dam-daughter or -son compari- 
sons becomes more difficult. In the first 
place, heifers and steers are physiologi- 
cally quite different in their response to 
feed. Also, we cannot kill the heifer and 
still use her for breeding. There are, 
however, two lines of action open to us. 
First, we can test the heifers as we do 
the steers over a standard weight period 
and then correct for differences due to 
sex. From this we can make a logical 
dam-son comparison, giving the sire 
only what he is worth. The second meth- 
od, and the one that in the initial stages 
of a beef record-of-merit program must 
be used, depends upon complete random 
selection of the cow-test herd. The cows 
n the test herd must be random selected 
as to breeding, canformation, weight, 
size, and represent the average of the 
reed. The sire may then be accredited 
with any change from the breed aver 
ge with respect to efficiency of gain and 
carcass quality. For example, if the 
breed average for efficiency is 16 pounds 
gain per 100 pounds of digestible nutri- 
ents and middle choice in carcass grade, 
then a sire whose calves produce 18 
pounds of gain on the same quantity of 
teed must be a better sire than the aver- 
ge, provided the cows were not selected. 
The question naturally arises as to 
whether such a test would help the 
breeder or feeder in selecting the better 
An example of some of the results 
iy help to answer this question. At one 
fits stations the Bureau had two pure 
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Save MORE 
FODDER 
make BETTER 
ENSILAGE 





DEPENDABLE 
JOHN DEERE 
EQUIPMENT 


WHEN your fodder and ensilage 
crops are ready to cut, you 
want equipment that will stay on 
the job ’til the last stalk is safely 
harvested. You don’t want to be 
held up because the crop is too 
heavy or the ground conditions 
too tough—and you won't be if you 
have John Deere Equipment on the 
job. 

John Deere horse and tractor 
corn binders, because of their great 
strength, speedy and direct han- 
dling of stalks from gatherers on 
through the machine, and their 
unusual ability to make neat, well- 
tied bundles, give maximum ca- 
pacity at a minimum cost. 

The fast-working, power-driven 
John Deere Ensilage Harvester, 
shown below, will simplify your 
silo filling problem—save help 
and hard work, make better en- 
silage, and reduce silo filling costs. 

See this cost-reducing equip- 
ment at your John Deere dealer’s. 








MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





Dept CH38. Please send me Free Folders 
I’ve checked below: 


| Power Corn Binder 
| Horse Corn Binder 
| Ensilage Harvester 





JOHN DEERE 
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bred bulls of the same breed but not 
closely related. Bull A was the son of an 
International Grand Champion and Bull 
B was an equal if not better bred bull in 
view of prize-winning ancestry in his 
pedigree. As an individual, Bull B was 
considered the better of the two. The 
progeny, however, of Bull B required al- 
most twice as much feed to produce 100 
pounds of gain as did the progeny of 
Bull A. In carcass quality the progeny of 
Bull B were slightly superior to that of 
A, but the differences in feed required 
were enough to more than compensate. 
What does this difference mean in dol- 
lars and cents to the cattle-feeder? Let 
us assume that corn is worth 60 cents a 
bushel and alfalfa hay is worth $20 a 
ton. The calves sired by Bull B would 
have cost $31.66 more for the 400 pounds 
gain than did the calves by Bull A. Fig- 
uring all costs, we find that the feeder 
would have lost about $20 per head on 
the calves sired by Bull B and would 
have made about $12 per head on the 
calves by Bull A. There is not a feeder 
in the country that could have made 
money on the poorer bull! 


Ar STILL another station two quite 
closely related bulls had been tested and 
one was found to be consistently more 
than 10 percent better in efficiency than 
the other. This is relatively a small dif- 
ference yet even this 10 percent is worth 
breeding for. 

At the Agricultural Research Center, 
Beltsville, Maryland, we have tested 
three rather closely related bulls. One is 
a half brother to a grand champion, the 
second a son of the first, and the third 
was the son of the same grand cham- 
pion, or, in other words, father, son, and 
nephew. On show-ring standards they 
would have been placed in that order. On 
performance score, the half brother to 
the grand champion was by far the best 
of the three bulls and the other two 
reversed their placing on foot. 


In OTHER classes of livestock similar 
results have been obtained. For example, 
in swine, the Danish people have been 
testing for approximately 40 years. The 

method they use is quite comparable to 
the one proposed for beef cattle by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry in 1936. All 
pigs are put on feed at 20 kilograms, 
(44 pounds) and taken off feed at 90 
kilograms, (198 pounds). In Denmark 
the official testing stations are financed 
largely by co-operative bacon factories 
and supervised in part by the agricul- 
tural experiment stations. The results of 
their work have been the steady im- 
provement of their swine to meet mar- 
ket preference, and a gradual increase in 
the efficiency of feed utilization. 

In Canada the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Agriculture inaugurated a plan 
of hog record-of-performance. They 
have established swine-testing stations 
at four places within the Dominion 
where pigs may be brought for testing. 
The swine-breeders of Canada are mak- 
ing use of these stations and are making 
selections of their breeding stock on the 
basis of performance tests. 

It would seem from this survey of per- 
formance with cattle and with swine 
that the testing of sires has proved to be 
entirely sound from a practical breeding 
standpoint. A program can be developed 
for performance-testing beef bulls that 
is accurate, simple, and economically 
feasible to the breeder or feeder. 
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DOUBLE-CROSS 
YOUR FACE! 


Once across your face with a 
keen Star Blade and you are 
clean. No need to double-cross 
your beard—Star is so sharp it 
gets all the whiskers at the first 
touch. No wonder it is the 
world’s largest-selling single 
edge blade! Today discover Star 
Blades —famous since 1880. 


Star Blade Division, 
American Safety Razor Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





WORLD’S LARGEST-SELLING 
SINGLE EDGE BLADE 


FOR GEM AND EVER-READY RAZORS 








YOU WON'T WANT TO MISS 


a single issue of Successful Farming! 
If your subscription expires with 
this issue, we have enclosed an order 
blank in the front of the magazine 
for your convenience in sending in 
your renewal. 


You'll enjoy the many interesting 
and helpful issues that we have 
planned for the future, so act quic *k- 
ly, and send in your renewal today! 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
Des puines, lowa 


ip KILL ALL FLIES 


Placed anywhere. Daisy Fly 
Killer attracts and kills flies. 
| Guaranteed, effective. Neat, 
| convenient — Cannot spill — 
| Ww ilnot soil orinjure anything. 
Y Lasts all season 20c at all 
dealers. Harold Somers, Inc., 
150 De Kalb Ave.,B’ klyn,N. Y. 


EER FLY KILLER 
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The Farmer Speaks 


[ Continued from page 18| 


Farm Families Share the Chores. That men 
do the fieldwork and livestock-feeding, 
and women work in the vegetable gar- 
den and take care of the poultry .. . 
that’s not news. 

But there is news in the extent to 
which all the farm family help each 
other. Farm chores aren’t a “let George 
do it” proposition; it’s Mr. and Mrs. 
Farmer and little Johnny and Mary who 
do the work! Even in fieldwork where 
the hardest partof farm labor is done, in 
38 out of each 100 families the wife and 
children add their help. 

Out of each 100 farm families the 
members of the family who do the work 


are: 


Family Milk- Field- Live- Poul- Vege- 
Members ing work stock try table 
Garden 
lusband,...... 65 80 76 30 49 
Boys. « aasane% 35 36 34 14 23 
Wile ee a a ae 3 4 71 63 
Girls. . tana oes 6 2 1 13 14 
lired Man..... 21 37 22 8 13 


Chose who believe farm children work 
too much as well as those who believe 
they don’t work enough will see in their 
second glance at these figures that the 

\aximum number of families in which 
girls work is 14 out of each 100, and for 
boys—36 out of each 100. But that’s un- 

ir to the girls because the sizable job 
of running the house isn’t included. 


Hi ISBANDS in the higher-income fami- 
lies do less of these chores, leave the heavi- 
est work for the hired man. In fieldwork, 
for instance, out of each 100 high-income 
families, 63 families have field- 
work done by the hired man, in 62 fami- 

s by the husband; but out of each 100 
low-income families only 22 families 
have fieldwork done by the hired man, 
n 87 families by the husband. 

On only a few U. S. farms is the bur- 
den of heavy chores put entirely on 
women and children. On to out of every 

0 farms the women and girls do a// the 
nilking, in 13 out of each 100 the wife 
ind children do all the work of feeding 
ivestock, 








“Oops! Pardon me; | didn't 
know it was. loaded!” 
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“What kind of business is this 


... that spends money 





ERHAPS you, like many others, 

have always assumed that fire in- 
surance rates are arbitrarily set by fire 
insurance companies. Actually they’re 
determined by the nation’s total fire 
loss. And this loss ... hundreds of 
millions of dollars annually (and 
thousands of lives) ... would be even 
greater, if no one did anything about 
it. Fortunately, someone does. 

For years, more than 200 leading 
capital stock* fire insurance companies, 
working through their great public- 
safety organization, The National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, have spent 
much time, effort and money to pre- 
vent fire and accident, to bring greater 
safety to property and life. This nation- 
wide campaign benefits 
everyone ... farmer, city 
dweller, the nation as a 
whole. For instance, elec- 
tric wiring and building 





materials, heating and cooking appa- 
ratus used in farm homes, farm house- 
hold appliances, farm power equip- 
ment... all have been made safer by 
scientific tests for fire safety. Skilled 
investigators are even employed to 
assist the authorities in tracking down 
firebugs. Wherever the danger of fire 
exists, an effort is made to remove 
or minimize it. 

Your local fire insurance agent is 
an important part of this institution, 


_ which, by reducing fire losses, has 


been able to lower the average fire 
insurance rate consistently for many 
years. Your local Agent works just 
as hard to save you money . . . to see 
that you are properly insured against 
fire and other hazards and, 
should disaster come, to 
help you present your 
claim and collect your 
money. 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS, 85 John Street, New York 


*CAPITAL STOCK COMPANY FIRE INSURANCE provides sound 


protection at a predetermined price, without risk of further cost. In addition to legal reserves, 
its policies are backed by cash capital and surplus funds set aside to meet not merely 
normal claims but also the sweeping losses due to conflagrations and other catastrophes. Its 
organized public services are national in scope. Its system of operating through Agents 
everywhere gives prompt personal service to policyholders. 
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“I thought 
I had plenty of time... 


but, in the pinch, my car seemed HALF-DEAD 


@ “I wasn’t reckless, officer. It’s my first accident in 150,000 miles. I thought 
I had plenty of time... but my car was half-dead. It was a terrifying moment 
when my car didn’t have enough pickup to pass the other car. A split-second 
faster getaway would have saved me. I’ll never drive a half-dead car again. It’s 
too dangerous. You’ve got to have fast pickup to be safe on today’s highways.” 


How about your car? Does it lack the | 


power, pep, and pickup it used to 
have? Remember, engines don’t go 
half-dead suddenly. The loss of power 
and pep occurs so gradually it is often 
unnoticed until you get into a tight 
spot. Perfect Circle Piston Rings will 
restore that old-time performance so 
necessary to take you out of danger- 
ous situations. 

So, have your favorite garage install 
a new set of Perfect Circle Piston 
Rings. They will bring back lost power 











PERFECT 
CRC ES 


and pickup. They will stop oil pumping 
and give much better gasoline mileage. 
They put new life in your car, truck, or 
tractor—give you greater economy and 
more safety in driving. Get the same 
top-notch brand of performance mil- 
lions of car owners are now enjoying. 





How to Cure a 
Half-dead Car 


@ If your car is slug- 
gish, or falters on a 
quick pull— 

@ If the exhaust 
smoke is blue— 





= 
PERFECT CIRCLE 


iston Rings 


e@ If your oil and gas 
bills are going up— 





See a repairman authorized to display 
this sign, at once. Learn how little it 
costs to install new Perfect Circles— 
the only piston rings with the ex- 
clusive Ferrox Surface. They are de- 
signed to conform to worn or tapered 
cylinder walls without that wear-re- 
sulting excess pressure. That’s why 
they restore pickup, - we cylinder 
wear, and increase oil and mileage. 
Insist on Perfect Circles. Fre Perfect 
Circle Companies, Hagerstown, 
Indiana, U.S.A. and Toronto, Canada. 














PERFECT CIRCLE 


Piston Rings 
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BREED NEWS 


JERSEYS. Action of far-reaching eft 
upon the Jersey breed (and all ot 
dairy breeds as well) was taken at t 
71st annual meeting of the Ameri 
Jersey Cattle Club in New York ( 
Selective registra- 
tion, to become ef- 
fective January 
1942, will make 
compulsory the 
elimination of poor 
bulls. After that 
date, bulls to be 
admitted as pure- 
breds eligible for 
the official certifi- 
cate of registration 
must be backed up 
by ancestry of 
proved ability. Re- 
quirements for the 
sire must be either 
that he has been 
proved in dairy-herd-improvement ass‘ 
ciations with daughters averaging 400 or 
more pounds of butterfat, or that he be 
recognized by the American Jersey Cat 
tle Club as a tested sire whose daughters 
averaged 500 pounds of butterfat in 365 
days. The record of the dam of a young 
bull proposed for registration will also be 
accepted. She must have a mature 
equivalent production of 400 pounds of 
butterfat in 10 months. No longer w 
the American Jersey Cattle Club accept 
bulls for registry solely because their 
sires and dams were registered. 

At the same time there was set up 
super-registration system for purebred 
Jersey bulls descended from outstanding 
ancestors. The system became effective 
July 1, and participation is optional with 
America’s 50,000 breeders of Jersey cat 
tle. From one to four stars appearing 
upon the registration certificates of ani 

mals eligible for recognition will sum up 
the entire pedigree of a given animal 
Standards of production and type, o1 
conformation, of ancestors will be cred 





Lewis Morley, 
American Jersey 


Cattle ClubSecretary 


ited according to a graduated scale of 


points. Thus the oldest breed associatior 
was the first to take this very enlight 
ened step toward eliminating inferior 
purebred sires. 


HOLSTEINS. Continued warfare against 
crossbreeding and mixing the breeds of 
dairy cattle in herds was declared at the 
annual meeting of the Holstein-Friesi: 
Association of America held in Ne W 
York City. The extension service of the 
association expressed its belief that the 
herd-improvement test combined 

the association’s herd-classification pr 
gram offers the essential elements of 
sound breeding program aimed at elim) 
nating the low producer and pointing 
out the profitable transmitting fami 

A. C. Oosterhuis, Oconomowoc, Wiscot 
sin, was re-elected president for the 
coming year. 


BULL-CALF AGREEMENT. To place bet- 
ter bulls at the head of dairy herds 11 
Michigan, the dairy department of Michi- 
gan State College has developed a p 
which _—— in placing $94 bull c: aly‘ $ 
in 193 38. Working with members of dai 
herd-improvement associations, the d 
partment invites owners of Soon 
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cattle to sign an agreement to offer bull 
calves sired by proved sires at prices 
listed in the contract. In return, the 
college helps place the bulls. The con- 
tract states that the owners will sell 
bull calves from cows with records of 
3§0 to 400 pounds for $10 at two weeks 
of age; $35 at three to four months; $50 
at six to seven months; and $70 from 
nine to 12 months. The price goes up $5 
in each age division for every 50 pounds 
of butterfat over 400 except in the nine- 
to-12-months class, where it goes up $10 
per 50 pounds of butterfat. 


BULL CO-OP. Kalamazoo County, 
Michigan, became the first in that state 
to have an association for artificial in- 
semination of dairy cattle when 20 dairy 
farmers recently organized. All animals 
are Guernseys. An outstanding bull has 
been obtained. 


HAMPSHIRES. An outstanding success 
was the first Hampshire Type Confer- 
ence, held in Illinois this spring. At it 
producers, packers, judges, and hog 
specialists initiated joint plans for pro- 
ducing the best and most profitable type 
hogs. More than 500 Hampshire enthu- 
siasts critically examined herds whose 
annual production runs to 4,000 head. 
Ideal-type in both sow and boar, as 
brought out by the conference, is pre- 
sented in the pictures shown here. 








Her type suited the judges 


No difference was found to exist be- 
tween the type the packer wants and 
that which the farmer finds most profit- 
able to produce. 

Recognition of the seriousness of ex- 
cess lard production was taken when 
declaration was made for increased ham 
development and a careful avoidance of 
all lardiness, such as coarseness, wrinkly 
sides, and heavy jowls. Packers ex- 
pressed themselves as desiring a meat- 
type hog that is prime-finished any- 
where between 180 and 260 pounds, as 

nmediate market conditions may de- 
mand. They denied any desire for the 
chuffy cob-rollers. To Secretary E. M. 
Harsch and the Hampshire Swine Asso- 
lation goes credit for great progress. 









‘He sure knows 
how to get the most 


| " 
out of his engines! 


TS A MATTER of simple arithmetic and the thrifty experi- 
I ence of millions of farmers that new Champion Spark 
Plugs installed at regular intervals will quickly pay their 
small cost in fuel saved. Now Champion’s new Sillment 
seal makes it doubly desirable to replace with Champions, 
because it eliminates troublesome leakage common to or- 
dinary spark plugs, the cause of wasteful, inefficient, rough 
and uneven engine performance. This patented feature, 
available only in Champions, makes each spark plug fire 
with absolute uniformity, insuring perfectly balanced 
ignition, smoother, more powerful and more eco- 
nomical engine performance not only in your car 
but in all types of motorized farm equipment. 





CHAMPI 


SPRrAR Shot Rh ee 


IT’S THRIFTY TO INSTALL NEW SPARK PLUGS—Demand CHAMPIONS 
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Se ene 


@ Special Harvest Sale Prices more 
than 20% below “Blue List” prices. 
Put new Seiberling Heavy Duty 
Truck Tires on your trucks now! 
Pay in easy installments when your 
crops are marketed. 


You can’t beat the many exclusive 
Seiberling features built into these 
fine truck tires—the new Super- 
Strength cord that insures cooler 
running and greater strength; the 45 
degree anti-skid tread; the Affinite 
Rubber Tread for longer mileage. 


Send for name and address of nearest 
Seiberling dealer. The time is limit- 
ed. Just write your name and address 
on the corner of this advertisement, 
tear off and mail TODAY to... 


THE SEIBERLING RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 











Y SEIBERLING 
TIRES 
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Coming Events 


August 12-20—lllinois State Fair, Springfield, 
Illinois 
August 19-26—Missouri State Fair, Sedalia, 


Missouri 

August 19-27—Wisconsin State Fair, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 

August 23-September 1—Iowa State Fair and 
Exposition, Des Moines, lowa 

August 26-September 1—Ohio State Fair, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 

August 26-September 4—Minnesota State Fair, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 

August 26-September 9—New York State Fair, 
Syracuse, New York 

August 26-September 10—Michigan State Fair, 
Detroit, Michigan 

September 1-8—Indiana State Fair, Indianapolis, 
ndiana 

September 3-9—Nebraska State Fair, 
ebraska 


September 10-16—Kansas Free Fair, 


Lincoln, 

Topeka, 
ansas 

Se tember 16—23—Kansas State Fair, Hutchinson, 


ansas 

September 17-—23—Eastern 
Springfield, Massachusetts 

September 23-30—Oklahoma State Fair and 
=xposition, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

September 25—October 1—The Dairy Cattle Con- 
gress, National Belgian Horse Show, and Mid- 
west Industrial Exposition, Wate rloo, lowa 

October 2-8—Oklahoma Free State Fair, Mus- 
kogee, Oklahoma 

October 6—8—Chicago 100-Mile Trail Ride (saddle 
horses), Chicago, Illinois 

October 13-15—Ilowa 100-Mile Trail Ride, Des 
Moines, lowa 

October 14-21—American Royal Livestock and 
Horse Show, Kansas City, Missouri 

October 21-30—National Dairy Show, San 
Francisco, California 

October 22-28—Ak-Sar-Ben Stock Show and 
Horse Show, Omaha, Nebraska 

November 3—National Corn Husking Contest, 
Douglas rey near Lawrence, Kansas 

November 15-23—National Grange Convention, 
Peoria, Lllinose 

December 2-9—International Livestock Exposi- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois 

December 4-8—National Farm Bureau Federation 
Convention, Chicago, Illinois 


States Exposition, 


No'Packing Season” 


Prospects for a good rate of hog- 
marketing this summer call attention 
to the fact that the old “packing sea- 
son” of the livestock trade no longer 
holds good. In years past, packers 
bought the bulk of their hogs from 
November thru February; and many 
of them practically closed down for the 
rest of the year and concentrated on 
moving the stocks accumulated in the 
“season.” 

But hog-marketing and pork-packing 
today is a year-around proposition. 
With the general acceptance of the 
practice of raising litters in both the 
fall and in the spring, farmers added a 
spring and summer packing season. 
But in more recent years the tendency 
seems to be to level off even these peri- 
ods of peak marketing. Better feeding 
methods are getting part of the pig 
crop on the market at less than 6 
months of age, and at good weights. In 
addition to this, farrowing dates no 
longer follow the calendar as closely asa 
few years ago; pigs are being farrowed 
more or less thru the year, with “spring 
litters” coming from February until 
early summer and “fall litters” making 
their appearance from late summer until 
the early winter months. 

The modern feeding and breeding 
practices seem to be making it more 
dificult for buyers to gauge the arrival 
of supplies. Attempts at bearishness on 
the part of processors anticipating 
heavy runs do not seem to be as ac- 
curate as in times past, as was evidenced 
late the past winter when hog prices 
reached a higher level than prevailed 
earlier in the fall. 

Whether due to shifts in hog-raising 
and marketing, or to changes in market 
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KRESODIPN.. 


STANDARDIZED 
Pe 





Kreso Dip No: 1 is standardized 
—always the same efficiency in 
killing lice, mites, disease germs, 
and all insect 
cleaning. Use 


FREER. °"% for Booklet 
No. 162 on ‘/Farm 


arasites. Ideal for 
for all livestock. 


Sanitation’’ and C-A Worm 
Capsule Booklet No. 661 on 
“‘Worms in Poultry’’ 


FOR FREE BOOKLETS WRITE TO 
Animal industry, Dept. Desk K-3-H 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 


















CUTS AND THROWS 
MORE FODDER WITH LESS WORK 


Sets a new standard of light-running, clean-cutting 
speed with economy. This new, finer Ge hl saves work 
time, money, storage space. Special hay feeder cuts hay 
into +." with hay-fork speed and stores it in half the 
space. Cattle eat it all—no waste. Self-feeding 

—low table. Blower cannot clog. Allsteel con- 
struction; enclosed gears; unbreakable 
fly-wheel and other advantages. 
Fills silo, cuts hay into mow, 
makes molasses . 
silage.Free 
catalog. 
Write us 
today. 









Gehl Bros. Mig. Co. 
446 Water St. 
West Bend, Wisconsin 


“UNCORK” 
your corn 


—THIS EASY WAY 


ON’T suffer needlessly from painful! 
corns. Just put a scientific Blue-Jay pad 
neatly over the corn. It relieves pain by 
removing pressure. Special Blue-Jay formula 
gently loosens corn so it can be lifted out 
By avoiding the pressure and friction that 
caused your corn you can prevent its return 
Get Blue-Jay Corn Plasters—only 25¢ for 6 


BLUE-JAY CORN PLASTERS 


OWNERS 
PROFIT! 


HAMMER hillae Weekly net earnings 
of $50, $75, $100...and 
more. The exclusive Mo- 

lasses Impregnator gives FORDS Portable Mill op- 

erators a big ‘‘edge’’ over all competitors. Many 

valuable territories still open. So, if interested in a 

safe, sure, profitable year ‘round business, write for 

full particulars of our plan. 25% down... balance 
out of earnings. WRITE TODAY. 


MYERS-SHERMAN CO., !217 E. 12th St., Streator, !!! 


MAKE MORE WITH MOLASSES 





















METAL 


EDWARD ROOFS 


Look better, last longer, 
costless. Protection from 
: fire, lightning, wind and 
weather. Send roof measure- 
ments today for money-saving 
Price, freight paid. Ask for Catalog 94-S. 

THE EDWARDS _ MANUFACTURING co. 


806-856 BUTLER ST CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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THERE'S) 
Fe 


This world-renowned cascade 
has been one of the main scenic 
attractions of America for many 


generations. The part of the 
Falls within the United States is 
167 feet high and has a straight 
crest about 1,030 feet long. 


/COP-R-LOY 
FARM FENCE 


IT'S MADE EXCLUSIVELY BY 


WHEELING 


AND IS HEAVY ZINC COATED 





COP-R-LOY—the famous Wheeling 
metal with extra resistance to rust and 
corrosion—gives this fencing greater 
protection against the attacks of 
weather. It makes every line and stay 
wire tougher and stronger. 

The galvanizing on COP-R-LOY 
fence is an heritage of generations of 
experience in zinc coating. It is ap- 
plied by Wheeling’s hot-galvanizing 
process, with pure zinc as the outer 
barrier and zinc iron alloy next to and 
a part of the wire. Ask for Wheeling 
COP-R-LOY Fence, the guaranteed 
fence made only by Wheeling. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING CO. 
Wheeling, West Virginia 











outlets and eating habits, or both, recent 
years have seen radical changes in the 
handling of the hog kill. Such former 
trade stand-bys as dry salted rib bellies, 
salted clear sides, short rib sides, salted 
shoulders, pickled shoulders, and other 
cuts formerly pickled or salted and 
barrelled, are now comparatively minor 
items in the trade. In fact, present 
tables of provisions stocks in storage in 
Chicago show that some of the old 
stand-bys have disappeared. Up until a 
year or so ago, futures trading in salted 
hog meat constituted a sizable business, 
but it has been some months since there 
have been any such futures transactions 
on the Chicago Board. 

Changes in eating habits (thanks to 
modern home refrigeration, apartment 
life, and smaller families; new processing 
methods; and smaller export demand 
for salted and pickled meat) have been 
factors contributing to the change. 


Wauat are they doing now with the 
pork? A lot of it that used to be stored 
in tierces is now being sold fresh—and 
in cuts and shapes not dreamed of a few 
years ago. Even hams are in packer hands 
days instead of months, thanks to 
quick-curing methods but lately 
adopted. And the percentage of the 
remainder that formerly went into long- 
time cure and storage is finding its way 
into cans or into sausage. At present 
there are around 75 different meat 
products going into tins, and the 
poundage is increasing yearly. In the 
past year 137,927,000 pounds of pork 
was canned. This is the Federally in- 
spected poundage and does not include 
that which may have been canned by 
small plants for intrastate use. The in- 
crease in Federally inspected canned 
pork was 19 percent larger than the 
1937 production. 

Not only is the canning of pork help- 
ing to eliminate seasonal hog demand, 
but in the case of large hams it is in- 
creasing the demand for an ordinarily 
hard-to-move cut. Modern families 
don’t want big hams and, the old way, 
they could be moved only at a sub- 
stantial discount. But today they are 
being boned, cut into 3’s, re-shaped, 
and put into 3 cans. The result is an 
apartment-sized ham. This boning and 
reshaping has been particularly valuable 
to the livestock trade in the past few 
months because hogs have been mar- 
keted at unusually heavy weights. Pro- 
ducers have been benefited by prices 
holding on a more even keel, and con- 
sumers have a product ofa size they can 
use—2 factors unknown in the days of 
the old “‘season.’”’-—Colin Kennedy, Ill. 





“Every time | lead him to 
water he makes me drink!” 
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~. Nature’s outstanding example 


e bas 
| st analy of dependability—Old Faithful g 
| Geyser, spouting its spectacular ry 

fountain of steam on an average 

© of every 65 minutes, is one of 


the main scenic attractions of 
Yellowstone National Park. 


a 
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‘WHEELING | 


HEAVY ZINC COATED 


ROOFING 





The dependability of Wheeling Heavy 
Zinc Coated Roofing has been proved 
by a half century of service on thou- 
sands of farms. Wheeling zinc coatings 
offer outstanding resistance to rust and 
corrosion. Wheeling long ago per- 
fected its galvanizing processes that 
achieve a tight, long lasting bond be- 
tween the metal and its armor of pure 
zinc. For full value in low-cost, fire-safe 
building protection, ask for Wheeling 
Heavy Zinc Coated Roofings! Now 
better than ever in Wheeling’s Golden 
Anniversary Year! 


WHEELING CORRUGATING CO. 
Wheeling, West Virginia 
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; Whether you need big capacity for a 
ee}? big crop, or simply want to save on 
Bi sie TALK ABOUT costs and have a better income from a 
Hae / small acreage, you can’t find the equal 
7 CLEAN PICKING! of the Case corn picker. Hundreds of 
Bt and I Saved = pounds lighter than most machines 
a 3¢ 8 h | of similar capacity, and with 30 to 50% 
+ a Busne fewer parts, the Case gives you two-row 
a | capacity with one-row lightness and sim- 
; ; plicity. Harvest your crop with half the 
5 travel... half the wear and tear on your 
; tractor and wagons... half as many turns 


and trips around the field. 

Thanks to lighter weight and lighter 
draft, made possible by super-simplicity, 
you can enjoy full two-row capacity with 
any good two-plow tractor. This same sim- 
plicity saves time; Owners Say they pick an 
extra load of corn while neighbors are 
greasing up. Let your Case dealer show you 
the automotive type cut steel gears and 
dozens of other ways that Case pickers are 
built better to last years longer with less 
cost for upkeep. Be sure to send coupon. 


ASE: 


From Your Own Figures #] SEND FOR YOUR COPY NOW 
How Much You Save 








Chart has blanks for figures from your own corn harvest. 
Easy to figure costs by present method and savings with Case 
picker. Sign below and mail to J. I. Case Co., Dept.H-90, at 
nearest branch or Racine, Wis. 
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What Is New 


| Continued from page 1} | 


is past he uncovers the vines, prunes 
them, and places them back on the 
trellis. Never are more than 30 buds left 
on a plant.—Ivy M. Howard, Nebr. 


Celery and Cucumbers. A new variety of 
celery, developed in Michigan and called 
Michigan Golden, is resistant to celery 
yellows. Grown in Minnesota for two 
years on yellows-infected soil, it has 
come thru with flying colors and is rec 
ommended by the Minnesota station. 

Minnesota gardeners who are finding 
they no longer can grow cucumbers be 
cause of the disease known as cucumber 
mosaic are being advised by their exper 
iment-station horticulturists to use a 
variety from lowa called Shamrock, 
which appears resistant to mosaic. It is 
shorter and lighter in color than most 
varieties and can be used for slicing. 
Walter J. Hunt, Minn. 





New is this combined concentrates self- 
feeder and adjustable oiler—Automatic Co. 


Minor Elements. Minor fertilizing ele 
ments including manganese, copper, 
magnesium, zinc, boron, and sulphur 
produced no significant effects on crops 
of corn or oats grown on depleted soil 
fertilized with these elements at the 
Ohio station.—G. E. Ferris, Ohio. 


Stored Com. The Illinois Station re- 
ports that: “Unless protected against 
grain moths and weevils, corn cannot be 
stored more than one year in southern 
Illinois without injury. In tests under 
the direction of M. D. Farrar and W. P. 
Flint, [linois Natural History Survey, 
in co-operation with the Department « 
Agronomy, corn in cribs near Edgewood 
was sprayed with oil emulsion to protect 
it from stored-grain insects. The data ob 
tained indicate that a 10-percent oil 
emulsion may be used as a spray with- 
out injury to the corn. Because of the 
heavy infestation in the bin at the time 
of spraying, it has been impossible to 
obtain any positive data on the effect 
of the treatment. The moisture content 
of the corn was not raised more than 
percent by the spray ing.”’—E. N. Bress 
man. 


Nakota Oats. Nakota, a new variety of 
hulless oats, officially released in the 
spring of 1939 by the Agronomy Ds 
partment of the South Dakota Agricul 
tural Experiment Station, South Dakota 
State College, Brookings, is recom 
mended as feed for growth for young 
pigs and poultry. Nakota is resistant to 
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smut and black stem rust, is vigorous, 
and is a good-yielding variety under fa- 
vorable conditions. In 8 years of tests, 
the Nakota produced grain that aver- 
aged 37 pounds per bushel. The new 
variety of oats is a cross of a selection 
from a cross of Markton and Richland 
with selection from crossed Swedish Select 


and Kilby.—Ivy M. Howard, Nebr. 


Pasture Fertilizer. In 5 years of pasture 
experiments conducted by the Ohio Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station there were 
a number of exceptions where the pas- 
tures were badly run out, but for the 
average of all tests, treatments showed 
some effect in increasing the percentage 
of desirable plants in the herbage, reduc- 
ing the percentage of bare ground. Com- 
binations of nitrogen with phosphate, 
or phosphate and potash were most ef- 
fective, and nitrogen alone was least 
effective. Nitrogen increased the per- 
centage of tame grass. Phosphate, and 
phosphate and potash, increased the per- 
centage of clover.—G. E. Ferris, Ohio. 


Barley for Poultry. While barley fed 
alone is a less desirable poultry feed 
than wheat or yellow corn, it may be 
successfully used to make up 20 percent 
of scratch grain, say extension poultry- 
men of the North Dakota Agriculture 
College. In the mash it may, when 
ground, be used to replace as much as 
1¢ to 25 percent of the ground oats and 
ground corn where these grains are used. 
Where barley is used as a poultry feed, 
the poultrymen warn that care must be 
taken to assure an adequate supply of 
Vitamin A. Barley has Jittle Vitamin A 
content.—Ivy M. Howard, Nebr. 


Trees. Frequent and thoro cultivation to 
control weeds and save moisture, and 
protection against livestock, are credited 
by Henry Schmidt of North Dakota for 
the excellent success he has had the 
past several years in establishing tree 
nd shrub plantings on his place. 
Schmidt says he cultivated his trees 4 
times last year and hoed them once, 

continued cultivation the first of 
August so that what little weed growth 
vas made before frost would serve as a 
protective covering on the ground and 
hold winter snow moisture in the plant- 
ngs. The trees have made excellent 
growth. 


Sorghums. Sheep, during a period of 6 
ears in feeding experiments at the 
Kansas State College, proved the most 
profitable market for alfalfa and sor- 
ghums. Dry land at the Garden City 
experiment station over a 10-year period 
of continuous cropping produced 22 
bushels an acre of milo grain and 1.33 
tons of forage, which at last fall’s prices 
was worth $14.76. Fed to lambs, there 
was an advantage of $8.55 an acre over 
rketing grain and forage direct. 


Rhubarb. Pennsylvania plant specialists 
have been working since 1915 to develop 
red coloring in the skin of rhubarb suf- 
ficient to enhance sales value. Starting 
with 1,333 seedlings, the elimination has 
tinued until 4 varieties remain, 
wn as Penn State 1, 2, 3, and 4. 
onsiderable work has also been done 
with MacDonald, developed at Mac- 
Donald College at Quebec. It is con- 
ered by many the best variety avail- 
e on the basis of color. All 5 varieties 
make large, vigorous growth. 
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A NEW WILLARD DEVELOPMENT 
that gives you and pour car Greater Ftotection / 


Built to last 68% longer than the average of 100 other makes! 
Protected against internal short circuits with Willard’s exclu- 
sive Thread Rubber insulation! Has reserve capacity to handle 
auto-radios, heaters and electrical accessories as well as give 
you quick positive starting under all weather conditions! And 
now built with Willard’s new Safety-Fill, a positive protec- 
tion against the dangerous corrosion that results from over-filling. 


That's the New Willard “H-R’”—the bat- 
tery your car really needs! 


Now available at your Willard Dealers’ 
at ”o increase in price. Be sure to see this 
“trail-blazing” battery. 

WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 


Cleveland ® Dallas * Los Angeles * Toronto 
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When ordinary batteries ore over- 
filled the excess electrolyte surges 
out through the vents in the filler 
cops. When blown onto the exposed 
ports of the car, this acid spray causes 
expensive damage. Willard Safety- 
Fill protects you against this! 


If this acid remains on top of the 
battery it produces corroded 
cables and terminals ...and eats 
away the battery cradle. . . result- 
ing in substantial power losses, 
unexpected starting failures and 
odded expense. Willard Safety- 
Fill protects you against this! 







Service men cre virtually blind- 
folded when filling batteries so 
located thot the level of the so- 
lution in each cell cannot be seen. 
And it takes only one over-filling 
to do unteld damage. Willard’s 
Safety-Fill can’t be over-filled 
— it’s automatic — it’s foolproof. 
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EDITED BY MARGARET SHERMAN 


LD Peter Stuyvesant must have stirred proudly 
in his long sleep when the 24 farm women from Iowa’s 
Orange City Dutch settlement sang in the great Hall 
of Music at the New York World’s Fair this summer. 
Along with many in the visible and countless thousands 
in the radio audience, even Old Peter himself might 
have whispered: ““They can’t be rea/ farm women! 

Their voices had the young freshness of a college glee 
club and the quality was that of professionals. But farm 
women they all are, and this is how they do it. 

Once each week, supper is hurried. The township 
car makes its pick-ups and speeds off to the Community 
Hall of the county seat for the weekly rehearsal. Next 
morning, as soon as the children, lunch boxes in hand, 
are off to sc hool, out comes the carefully pencl iled music 
score to be propped above the work table, and the songs 
rehearsed the night before are reviewed. 

Then it is that King David, the 
Israel,” and Franz Schubert, the master of song, hold 
communion Over dishpan or 1roning board in the spot- 
less Dutch kitchens which seem a bit of Holland in the 
prairies of northwest lowa. 

Tuning - with exercises, the homemaker starts a cho- 


rus favorite. Clear and firm the voice sings, ““The Lord 


Underwood & Underwood 








Wherever you find farm women 
you'll hear music, and their 
guiding spirit in lowa is Fannie 
R. Buchanan, shown here with 
Iris Macumber (right), Sioux 
County HDA, peering very 
proudly from the wings as the 
Sioux County Chorus sang 
at the New York World’s Fair 


Wide World 
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“sweet singer of 


The Sioux County Chorus at the World’s 
Fair on Farm Women's Day, just before 
it sang to a nationwide audience 


is my Shepherd—” Wait a minute! A false note—start 
again, more lightly. This time, on thru the next phrases, 
listening for any possible error. Listening, too, for the 
beauty of the music. Mentally, against her own tones, 
Dishwasher Lenharmsel hears the smooth alto of Mrs. 
Van Roekel and the voices of her other chorus mates. 
Each day it is so. Music enters into everyday tasks 
and is woven into the very fiber of farm living. Families 
unite in helping Mother find time for her chorus work. 
“Oh, they’re making out at home very well,” one mother 
was happy to explain in New York. ‘My to-year-old 
writes that she cooked breakfast—cereal, bacon and 
eggs, and fried potatoes. My husband is looking after 
my 1,000 baby chicks while I’m here on this trip, and 
my boy is bottling the milk for me every morning.” 


SIMILA R reports from others of the group show how 
homemakers earn the right to represent not only the 
more than 1,500 lowa women who sing in.county cho 
ruses, but the thousands of others who in their crowded 
day find it worth while to sing a bit and listen a bit, be 
cause they have found that “‘music washes away from 
the soul the dust of everyday life.” 
The farm woman is singing! 


Underwood & Underwood 








+ 






Mrs. George C. Ernst of Aber- 
deen, South Dakota; Mrs 
Mosscelyn Reece of Goddard 
Kansas; and Mrs. T. M. John- 
son of Rockfield, Kentucky, 
waving goodbyes from the 
Queen Mary. They were 
bound for London to meet with 
the Countrywomen of the World 
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la baby gets his share of at- 
tention these days. A pioneer 
manufacturer of canned foods for 
babies now offers a dry, pre- 
cooked cereal to which only milk 
or formula needs to be added for 
the desired consistency. No other 
preparation is necessary. Thoroly 
cooked, the cereal is easily di- 
gested, tastes good, and, of course, 
is full of food elements every in- 
fant needs. In triple-protected, 
half-pound package, about 20 
cents. (Gerber Products Co., Fre- 


mont, Michigan.) 


¢ ¢ Have you ever thought of us- 
ing hard-rubber chicken-leg bands 
around the house? Mrs. L. D.N., 
New York, substitutes them for 
string loops on hot-dish holders, 
towels, and dishcloths. They easi- 
ly slip off hooks and can be re- 
moved before laundering because 
they whirl in or out. This should 
start you thinking of other house- 
hold uses for these handy bands. 


¢¢ The household and garden 
gloves (Photograph 1) are rubber 


O 


a 


utside, fabric inside—dirt-, water- 
nd snag-proof, and heat-resistant. 


Wear them while doing your chores 


tX 


) protect your hands and keep 


them lovely. They’re especially nice 
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1 garden work. About 49 cents a 
air. (Edmont Mfg. Co., Coshocton, 


Jhio.) 


¢ ¢ Thisglass double boiler (Photo- 
raph 2) can be placed over direct 


jame, absorbs heat rapidly. It never 
arnishes or permanently discolors, 


I 

| odors don’t cling to it because it 
made of non-porous glass. The 
ver part is an excellent saucepan 
hen used alone. In one- and one- 
!-one-half-quart sizes, under $4. 





Good Ideas From Our Readers 


Household News 





(Corning Glass Works, Corning, 
New York.) 


¢¢ When Aunt Lou saw the jar- 
filler, sieve, and funnel attachment 
(Photograph 4) she exclaimed, 
“What a handy gadget! That'll save 
time—and no mess, either.’”’ She’s 
right. The filler fits into any regular- 
sized jar top. For straining there are 
three different sieves. There’s even a 
funnel attachment for filling bottles. 
It’s a must for canning season. About 
35 cents. (Aluminum Goods Mfg. 
Co., Manitowoc, Wisconsin.) 


¢ ¢ Choose a windy day for launder- 
ing candlewick and chenille bed- 


spreads and curtains, recommends 
Mrs. L. F. G., Ohio. Hang them 
to dry with tufts folded inside. 
The wind will blow them dry, 
brushing and fluffing them. 


¢¢ Even small daughter will 
want to help Mother keep the 
floors clean with the sweeping set 
pictured here (Photograph 3). The 
long-handled broom and dust- 
pan are easy to work with 
great backsavers! There’s little 
chance of spilling dirt once it’s in 
the pan, for it hangs closed-side- 
down. Comes in green, blue, ivory, 
or red. About $1. (Patent Novelty 
Co., Fulton, Illinois.) 


¢¢ By replacing the storage 
space in her fruit closet with 
graduated shelves, Mrs. S. M. H., 
Missouri, found room for 200 
more jars. From the floor to the 
bottom shelf there’s space for 
large containers—gallon jars and 
jugs. The next three shelves hold 
half-gallon jars; then four shelves 
for quart jars; and the top three 
accommodate pints and small 


glasses. It’s a successful system. 


+¢ Ready to battle mosquitoes this 
summer? There’s a new insect re- 
pellent that, when applied to ex- 
posed parts of the body, really 
makes insects avoid one. It’s a nice- 
smelling lotion. Comes in economi- 
cal bottles. (‘““Sta-Way,” National 
Carbon Co., 30 East 42nd Street, 


New York, N. Y.) 


Successful Farming will pay $2 for 
each useful idea published. Unused 
suggestions will not be returned. 
Those accepted and published will be 
paid for by check promptly.—Editor. 
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By Gertrude Dieken 


REFRIGERATED locker is 
no Pandora’s box—it contains no 
magic by which a strawberry prema- 
turely plucked in June changes to a 
luscious mouthful in January. You 
get out of your locker just what you 
put in—if the Golden Bantam flour- 
ished on the stalk three days over- 


time, the corn-on-the-cob feature of 


Thanksgiving’s dinner is bound to 
be slightly starchy and chewy. 

Half the secret of bringing fresh- 
as-if-just-picked vegetables and fruit 
to the January table is gathering 
firm, uniform, fully-colored fruit, 
just right for choicest eating, and 
vegetables you’d can for the county 
fair. It isn’t smart housekeeping to 
rent storage space for mushy berries 

r pithy asparagus stalks. Nor is it 
who economy to freeze fruits and 
vegetables which retain shape and 
flavor when canned. 

Fruits and vegetables which freeze 
well are cherries, apples, peaches, 
apricots, plums, grapes; greens, cau- 
liflower, carrots, squash, mush- 
rooms, new potatoes. About the only 
fruits not regarded suitable are or- 





For the refrigerated locker, pack 
fruits or vegetables in glass jars, 
tin. cans, and square, ob- 
long, or round paper containers 


Miss Cessna says, ‘Scalding is one 
of the most important steps in proc- 
essing vegetables for frozen storage. 
For safety’s sake use wire baskets” 
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Refrigerated lockers make food seasons one long summer 


anges, lemons, grapefruit, and tan- 
gerines. Methods are not sufficiently 
standardized to allow definite direc- 
tions for freezing celery, cabbage, 
onions, lettuce, cucumbers, radishes, 
tomatoes, cantaloupe, and water- 
melons. 

Gather fruit or vegetables in the 
morning, prepare and pack at once, 
and take directly to the locker. If it 
is impossible to follow the one-day 
rule, the packed foods may be ss 
under refrigeration (32° to 40° F. 
overnight. 


Preparing and Packing Vegetables 
Vegetable Preparation Pack Method 


Asparagus Sort, wash, scald 2 to Cover with 
3 minutes. Chill 2-percent brine 
thoroly; pack. OR pack dry. 

Peas Shell; scald 4% to 1 Cover with 
minute. Cool and 2 grees brine 
pack. ok pack dry 

Corn Scald 4 to 7 minutes Cover with 
(with husks removed) 2-percent brine 
depending on size. OR with 2-per- 
Cool thoroly. Cut cent brine and 
corn off cob. Pack. 6-percent sug- 

ar. OR pack 
dry. 

Lima Beans Sort, shell, scald2to3 Cover with 
minutes according to 2-percent brine 
size. Cool. OR pack dry. 

Snap Beans Sort, wash, drain, Cover with 
snip, break, scald 2 to 2-percent brine 
3 minutes, depending ok pack dry 
on size ( ool Pac 


Ruth Cessna, extension nutrition- 
ist at Iowa State College, recom- 
mends use of tiny sand glasses for 
timing the scalding. Overscalding 
causes loss of sugar, Vitamin C, and 
other nutrients. Use enough boiling 
water, a minimum of 3 gallons to a 
pint of vegetables, so that it will re- 
sume a vigorous boil a few seconds 
after vegetables have been plunged 
in. Stirring the water during the 
scalding period, short tho it be, as- 
sures uniform heating of vegetables. 

End the scalding promptly by 
plunging the vegetables into a large 
amount of rea//y cold water. Cooling 
thoroly to the center of the product 
is important because if packed hot, 
vegetables are likely to flat sour. 
Drain and pack immediately, allow- 
ing “‘head space”’ for expansion dur- 
ing freezing at the top of each con- 
tainer—about )% inch in a pint jar 
and 34 inch in quarts. 

Miss Cessna recommends packing 
vegetables in brine for best results; 
it keeps vegetables firm and helps 
retain juices. Dry pack is satisfac- 
tory if the [ Continued on page 44 
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SUMMER 
SUPPERS 


By Genevieve A. Callahan 


on The word is as 
pleasant as the time of day. It’s fun 
to go into the quiet, shining kitchen, 
raise the drawn shades, open the 
windows wide to the evening breeze, 
and get together a meal that will be 
substantial enough for hard-working 
men and growing youngsters, yet 
not too hearty and heavy for tired 
bodies to digest with ease. 

Leftovers from dinner, far from 
being a problem, are something to 
be definitely planned for, since they 
are usually the best starting point 
for preparing interesting suppers. 

A bowl of mashed potatoes from 
the refrigerator furnishes the founda- 
tion and inspiration for one of our 
favorite suppers—built around gold- 
en potato cakes. Turn the cold, 
mashed potatoes into a big bowl, 
add plenty of unbeaten eggs—one 
egg for each four cakes—and salt 
and pepper to taste. Then beat the 
mixture hard, until it is hght and 
fluffy. In a large, heavy skillet heat 
a genetous spoonful of butter or 
bacon drippings, and drop into it 
big spoonfuls of the potato mixture. 
Keeping the heat low, let brown to a 
crisp golden crust on the bottom, 
then turn and brown the other side, 
adding more fat if necessary. These 
cakes are light and feathery and 
ever so appealing, rushed from the 
range to the supper table on a hot 
platter, with a sprig or two of pars- 
ley tucked in for beauty’s sake. 

With these hot potato cakes serve 
a tuna bowl salad with mayonnaise, 
whole-wheat bread and butter, apple 
jelly, blackberries and cream, white- 
trosted cup cakes, and hot tea or milk. 


Two Top-of-Stove Suppers 


Did you bring sliced luncheon 
meats home from town? Hot creamed 
potatoes go well with them. If you 
have some cold boiled potatoes in 
the refrigerator, dice them and heat 
slowly in a very well-seasoned cream 
Sauce, with a little extra butter 
added for flavor. A sprinkling of 


With leftovers, eggs, milk, 






chopped green onion tops makes the 
potatoes a rather special dish. Cu- 
cumber and tomato salad on lettuce 
with French dressing, bran rolls 
(reheated), cherry preserves, baked 
apples, macaroons, coffee or tea (hot 
or iced), or milk will complete the 
meal. 

Here’s another top-of-stove sup- 
per that gives lots of goodness for 
little work: Break canned salmon in- 
to large pieces, removing bits of 
skin and larger bones. (Don’t take 
out all those soft, fine bones, please! 
They furnish calcium, which is some- 
thing we all need, you know.) Put 
the salmon into a double boiler, add 
a little of its own liquid, dot with 
butter, sprinkle with lemon juice, 
cover and heat over boiling water 20 
to 25 minutes. Serve very hot, gar- 
nished with lemon quarters. 


Fix green rice in a jiffy by stir- 
ring plenty of finely minced parsley 
(green pepper, too, if you wish), and 
a generous lump of butter intq hot, 
boiled rice. It’s especially pretty to 
place the green rice by spoonfuls to 
form a rough border or wreath 
around the edge of a big plate, turn 
the hot salmon into the center, dash 
rice border lightly with some paprika 
in a few, but well-chosen, spots. 


and cream always on hand, 
a shelf of stand-by canned 
foods in the pantry, sup- 
per-getting takes very few 
minutes of preparation 
and is a great deal of en- 
joyment for all the family 





the meal 
lettuce salad bowl, sweet dill pick- 
les, whole-wheat bread and butter, 
canned apricots, oatmeal cookies, 
coffee, tea, or milk. 


To round out serve a 


For Club Day 
WHEN you rush home, hot and 


tired, from an all-day council, com- 
mittee meeting, or afternoon club, 
try this on your range and supper 
table: Browned corned beef hash, 
chili sauce, hot buttered toast, egg- 
and-lettuce salad, berries with sliced 
bananas, and frosted cocoa. 

The only special preparation in 
the morning is to hard-cook a few 
eggs for the salad and make a jar of 
cocoa sirup; tuck them, together 
with the cans of corned beef hash, 
into the refrigerator. At supper- 
time, open both ends of the cans 
(using an opener that cuts clean, 
smooth edges), turn out the cylin- 
ders of hash, and cut them into neat 
slices. Brown in hot bacon drippings 
or butter. Chili sauce is a “must” 
with hash served this way! 

By the way, speaking of cocoa 
sirup, I like to keep a jar of it on 
hand in the refrigerator all thru the 
summer months. A spoonful of it 
stirred into a | Continued on page gO 
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A roomful or a single piece, let's 


make our homes more livable by 


planning carefully, choosing wisely 


Richard Averill Smith 


The dining-room won't be the 
forgotten room with this im- 
mensely practical dining set 


Proof that furniture can be 
both beautiful and sturdy is 
apparent in this attractive 
sofa and matching easy chair 


By Louise Dale 


HETHER you’re a bride-to- 
be furnishing her first home, or 
you’re just in need of a few odd 
pieces to replace worn-out ones, buy- 
ing furniture, in most people’s lives, 
is an event to which careful thought 
and pli anning should be given. 

It’s just as important to keep our 
homes up to date and attractive as 
it is our clothes. Too often we let our 
homes get shabby and down-at-the- 
heel, when, with the addition or re- 
placement of a piece here and there, 
we could keep them blooming and 
in line with today’s living. This does 


not mean a great expenditure of 


money; it’s our own good taste that 
counts. With a limited bud iget it’s 
wise to buy furniture a little better 
than we think we can afford. Never 
expect to get more than you pay for; 
you'll only be disappointed. 

Before buying any piece of furni- 
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ture, you’d be wise to put it to the 
following test: (1) Is this furniture 
practical, and will it serve the pur- 
»0se for which I want it? (2) Will it 
be appropriate—in color and design, 
in relationship with my other fur- 
nishings? (3) Is it comfortable, and 
will it wear well? (4) Is this furni- 
ture good va/ue at its price, and can 
I afford it? 


FIRST, it is important to decide 
just how the piece is to be used. It 
may be attractive, but unless it 
serves a useful purpose it does not 
belopg in the average home. A buf- 
fet, for instance, should hold the 


table silver and linen. For small 
homes, double-duty furniture, such 
as studio couches, folding tables that 
extend for dining, and small radio- 
end tables, are becoming i increasing- 
ly popular. Before starting on a 


Good design and use- 
fulness are two qualities 
of this attractive nest of 
little tables. They lend 
themselves to a variety 
of uses in the room 
where space is limited 


Hedrich-Blessing 


shopping trip, have a definite knowl- 
edge of the dimensions of your room 
and of how much space the'new fur 
niture can occupy. This will save a 
great dea! of effort and time on your 
part and on that of the salesman 
Second. consider carefully the fur- 
niture in relation to your type of 
home, mode of living,and yourothe! 
furnishings. However, the majorit) 
of our homes are of no definite pe- 
riod, and so it is up to-each home- 
maker to decide the style of interio' 
she wants. Eighteenth Century fur- 
niture, which includes Chippendale, 
Hepplewhite, Sheraton, Adam, and 
Duncan Phyfe, is one of the most 
popular styles today because it fits 
into almost everyone’s home. For 
simplicity and sturdiness, Early 
American is a good choice. Heavy 
English oak is often used in large 
dining-rooms and bedrooms when 
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a massive and dignified effect is desied. 
And for those of you who have a yen 
for Modern, you'll find the designs are 
now adaptable to the average home and 
available at attractive prices, Swedish 
Modern being the newest. 
If you’ll be moving from one house to 

another, choose simple furniture of 
standard size, with no definite period 
characteristics. This will insure its ap- 
propriateness in any house. All furniture 
in one room should be in the same scale; 
i large overstuffed sofa would be out of 
place in a small room. with delicately 
scaled pieces. It is not necessary to use 
the same kind of wood thruout a room; 
you can combine different kinds if their 
finishes and colors are harmonious. 
| Third, comfort must be a prime con- 
sideration. There is no test like actual 
use, therefore the “sitting test” should 
be applied to all chairs and sofas to see 
if they serve their purpose well. Pieces 
that will be used by several people are 
best of standard size, but those for par- 
ticular individuals should be chosen just 
for them. 


Nor only should you look for comfort 
in the piece you’re buying, but you 
should investigate other qualities. 

Shake a table, chair, or cabinet to see 
if it stands squarely on the floor. Turn 
the piece upside down and find how it 
is put together. The joints should be 
mortised and tenoned or doweled. Are 
supporting corner blocks used? They 
should be screwed and glued in place. If 
you’re buying a dresser, chest, or buffet, 
inspect the drawers closely. Are the sides 
well dove-tailed, or are they only grooved 
and glued, or nailed? Are they equipped 
with center or side glides so they go in 
and out easily? Are there panels be- 
tween the drawers to make them dust- 
proof? Are all mirrors (this is important) 
perfectly clear?, Examine the backs and 
undersides of all pieces to see they are 
well screwed, not nailed, and sand- 
papered or finished. Carefully inspect a 
table top to make certain it is evenly fin- 
ished and perfectly flat. 


In GOOD furniture the better grades of 
mahogany, walnut, cherry, maple, or 
oak are used for the exposed parts. Gum 
and birch are commonly used as substi- 
tutes for walnut and mahogany. They 
an be stained to resemble either of 
hese choice woods, and are often used 
for legs and posxs of furniture because of 
eir strength and durability. The cov- 
| parts of the frame are usually made 
ash, birch, or hard maple, which 
| tacks and screws well. 
\sk the salesman if the piece is of 
id or veneered construction. Each has 
advantages, and the shopper must 
ke a decision as to which she wants. 
Solid wood may be carved and does not 
show scratches so readily as veneered 
pieces, but it is more subject to splitting 
ar i cracking. Veneered wood consists of 
substantial base wood, or core, to 
which thin strips of wood have been 
trongly glued. The surface strips are of 
beautifully grained wood. Veneer is 
three- or five-ply, and is strong, lighter, 
and more economical than solid wood. 
Examine the piece of furniture to see 
that the finish is smooth. Scratch with 
the finger nail a small section in an un- 
exposed area to determine whether the 
finish is brittle. If it is inferior, it will 
scratch easily and leave a white mark. 
The old saying that beauty is skin 


r 


oo 





TOM or TESS 
—who’s to blame? 


HAPPY SOLUTION: If tattle-tale gray is your husband’s peeve, 
wise little tip. Get Fels-Naptha at your grocer’s and give its richer golden soap 
and lots of gentle naptha a chance at your wash. You'll get the snowiest clothes 
you ever pinned on a line. Every shirt, every towel, every romper just sparkling 


clean and sweet! You'll get compliments from him, and never another complaint! 
COPR. 1939, FELS & CO. 


Banish ‘’Tattle-Tale Gray’ with Fels-Naptha Soap 


TUNE IN HOBBY LOBBY every Wednesday night. See local paper for time and station, 
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sick and tired of going around in shirts that are full of tattle-tale gray. 


too—take this 








° . ’ 
7 appearance can make me or break me in my job—and [’m 


” 





HER PEEVE: “I work like blazes. Why blame me if my washes simply won’t look 
?””? |, . And the truth of it is, she does try hard. It’s her weak-kneed soap 
that dawdles in the tub and leaves dirt sticking in the clothes. What she needs 

a livelier, peppier soap. Fels-Naptha—the soap that gets out all the dirt. 
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THIS FREE BOOK CAN SHOW YOU HOW TO 


save your farm 


OW can I make sure, right now, 
that my wife and youngsters 
won't lose the farm, if I should die? 
For a small amount set aside each 
year, how canI provide money enough 
for my wife to hire good help, so 
that she wouldn’t have to sacrifice the 
farm at forced sale? 

Can I, at the same time, build a cash 
reserve for myself if I live to old age 
—a fund I can use any way I like, 
when I get to be 65 or so, and want 
to take things a bit easier? 

These are mighty sensible questions 
for a farmer to ask him- 
self. You'll find mighty sen- 
sible answers to all three, 


and to many other impor- 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


720 E. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Without obligation—mail the booklet 


Might Save Your Farm. 


POD. 6 cd bned «6400 %oe Fh bes SRe 66a eh tiie 
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“The Crop That 


@ races 


tant questions, in a free and highly 
useful book, “The Crop That Might 


Save Your Farm.” 


This book will help you determine 
the basic future needs—your family’s 
and your own—that ought to be pro- 
vided for. It explains a simple prac- 
tical plan for meeting those needs—a 
plan now used by thousands of farm- 
ers. It suggests a number of sources 
of the money to set aside each year. 


It tells how to arrange your plan. 


The book is free, of course, yet it 
may be worth a lot of money to you— 
or your family. We'll gladly 
send it to you—no obliga- 
tion. The coupon makes 


it easy—send it today. 








deep can well apply to upholstered fu 
niture because the texture and color of 
the fabric covering can be a decoratiy 
asset. It is under the covering that con 
fort and durability are built, and tl 
wise shopper will inquire carefully about 
the construction and materials use 
Common bases for springs are textile o1 
steel webbing. Some manufacturers u 
heavy steel crossbars which are secure 
fastened to hardwood frames to supp: 
the springs. Steel webbing is flexible 
well as strong and firm. Deep springs a 
used in the seat, medium-sized ones 
the back, and tiny ones in the arms. It 
is very important that you know what 
stuffing is used. The best grade of stuffing 
is made of curled hair (preferably hors 
hair). Medium grades contain moss 
cheaper, curled hair. Lower grades m 
contain palm-leaf fiber, sisal, tow, or ey 
celsior. Look for the label which declar 
that the stuffing contains only new 
material. 

Naturally, the covering for the pic 
will be selected for its beauty of col 
and pattern, but thought should al 
be given to its texture and wearabilit 
For durability the yarn should be tight 
ly twisted, because threads in loose 
woven materials pull out easily. If th 
furniture is to receive hard wear, con 
sider a cotton or wool tapestry, mohair 
frieze, rep, or the modern tweeds. For 
average wear you might choose a silk o1 
rayon damask, brocade, linen velvet, or 
denim. Chintz, satin, or silk velvet 
suitable only for pieces that receive litt! 
wear. 

The best assurance you can have that 
you are getting value is to buy from a 
reputable dealer—one who will stand 
back of each piece of furniture he sells 
and will not misrepresent it to you. 

And, last, with these guideposts in 
mind, shop around for furniture which 
most nearly meets them, at the price you 
can afford to pay. It may be that you 
will have to make compromises, but al 
ways remember it is better to have a few 
good pieces to which you can add from 
time to time than a roomful of common 
place ones. You have to live with furni 
ture for a long time—so choose wisely. 








PRIZE WINNERS! 


CucuMBER pickles, mixed pickles ar 
relishes, fruit pickles, and catsups—you'll 
find recipes for all in “Successful Pickle Reci 
pes.” It’s a 32-page booklet of prizewinnin 
pickles. For your copy send 10 cents to Sw 
cessful Farming, 2508 Meredith Bldg., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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“Don't you think that doorknob 
excuse is a little out of place?” 
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OSS or 
S$ maj 
or ex Question. My problem is a large, bare- 
clares looking dining-room. The room faces south- 
new i east and has three very large windows. | 
have a felt-base rug in copper, henna, and 
‘Piece brown which | will use. | want to repaper, 
color get new curtains, and make new seat covers 
1 ie for the chairs. What colors will make the 
bility, § room seem smaller and more livable? 
tight 
>0sely Answer: Light apple-green would be an 
If the | excellent color for the background of 
,con- § the wallpaper, with a design in ivory. 
\ohair | With this I would use plain, chocolate- 
;. For | brown draperies, hung full and straight 
silk or § to the floor, over ivory net glass cur- 


et, or § tains. These could be the same length 
vet is § as the draperies, to the sill or to the bot- 
little || tom of the apron (the wood casing under 
the sill). For the seat covers you will 
>that § Want a practical covering, such as dark- 
“om a § green rep, cotton chevron, linen, or some 
other firm, heavy material. 








stand 

> sells 

u. 

sts in | Question: Our living-room upholstered fur- 
which niture, particularly the backs and arms, is 
e you | very soiled. How can | clean it? 

t you = e 

ut al Answer: First of all, use a vacuum clean- 
a few er or attachments to remove all dust, or 
Sn give it a vigorous brushing with a stiff 
anon brush. If the covering is washable, it 
"es can be shampooed with suds from a 
isely. mild soap or upholstery shampoo. Apply 





the suds (no water) with a soft brush, 

—— § cloth, or sponge to a small area at a 

time. Work them in lightly and scrape 

" off with a spatula. Rinse with clear water 
S! and dry with absorbent cloth. 





Question: This summer we are going to buy 
a new rug for our living-room. Can you 

s and give us some good pointers? 
you |! 
— Answer: Keep in mind that a small room 
as will appear larger if the rug matches or 
Bldc.. blends with the largest piece of furni- 
: ture, such as the sofa. Plain rugs usually 
make a room seem larger, whereas pat- 
—- terned rugs help to “draw together” a 
very large room. Light-colored rugs 


A make a dark room seem brighter. Richly 







colored rugs give an appearance of depth 
ind restfulness to very light rooms. 
Make certain that the rug really fits 
“a your room, that is, not more than 12 
v inches from the wall. And, above all, 
= loose a rug made by a reliable manu- 
facturer, your best assurance of quality. 


\ 











Miss Dale is glad to write you personally 
bout your decoration problems. Address 





lowa. This service is free and confidential. 








“This would have been a heavy 


washing with our old washing machine.” 

















ouise Dale, Successful Farming, Des Moines, YOU'RE MONEY 


These 4 exclusive Maytag fea- | 


tures save time... save clothes 


I This cast aluminum tub holds dig 
washings, keeps water hot and won't 
crack, chip, dent or rust. 


2 This Sediment Zone traps loos- 
ened dirt out of the water, so clothes 
are continually being washed in 
clean water. 


3 This Gyrafoam Water Action 
washes everything gently and evenly 
throughout—and so thoroughly, even 
grimy work clothes come out clean 
with no hand rubbing. 


4 This double-efficient Roller Water 
Remover flushes out soap and water 
—speeds drying. It’s gentle on all fab- 
rics, cannot harm buttons or buckles. 
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@MAYTAG is exactly the washer a farmer's 
wife needs. W hy? Because it’s hard to match 
in time-saving, work-saving ability. Check 
these points with your own ideas—see if 
you don’t agree that a Maytag would make 
washday much easier for you. First — May- 
tag is big and sturdy, to do big washings 
and do them without a hitch. Second —it 
washes gently, yet thoroughly and rapidly 
—the pictures at the left show why. Third 
— it's a money-saver, every time you use it, 
and for many, many years. Most important 
—all of Maytag’s features combine to save 
your time and energy. Ask your Maytag 
dealer to do your next washing free —and 
see for yourself how Maytag can help you! 


2 an hour for gasoline power. 
Maytag’s new twin-cylinder multi- 
motor gives you dependable power 
if you're not on a power line. Easy 
to operate ... vibrationless . . . in- 
terchangeable with electric motor. 


The washer featured above is the famous Maytag 
square tub model. There are 
other Maytag models, includ- $ 4 5 
ing the Maytag Economy 


Electric Washer which sells (at 
2 a eee factory) 





AHEAD WITH MAYTAG! WASHERS @ IRONERS 
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NEEDED EVERY 








UMMER DAY! 


VITALIZING THIAMIN 
Richly Found in Delicious QUAKER OATS 
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—Needed by Everybody, Every Day 

®@ Science now tells us that vitalizing Thiamin is needed 
by everybody, every day—for best 
needed more by children and adults when physical 
activities increase. 

This summer give your family all the benefits of the 
delicious Quaker Oats breakfast. It’s rich in proteins 
for building muscles. It contains valuable iron and phos- 
phorus. And it’s so digestible. Just the right breakfast 
for the time of year when many meals are cold, often 
uncertain. It’s so easy to serve Quick Quaker. Only 
21% minutes to prepare. Costs less than half a cent per 
serving. Remember to order a generous, economical 
package today at your grocer’s. 


ealth. It is actually 


Quaker and Mother's Oats 
Are the Same 


i) , 
CP“ 














GROWING 
CHILDREN 
NEED 
THIAMIN 
EVERY 
DAY 





They are identical in Thiamin con- 
tent. They have the same famous, 
delicious flavor. 


Pr 

















XPERIENCED Mothers know that 

summer teething must not be 
trifled with—that summer upsets due 
to teething may seriously interfere 
with Baby’s progress. 

Relieve your Baby’s teething pains 
this summer by rubbing on Dr. Hand’s 
Teething Lotion—the actual prescrip- 
tion of a famous Baby specialist. It 
is effective and economical, and has 
been used and recommended by mil- 
lions of Mothers. Your druggist has it. 


“I found Dr. Hand’s such relief 
to my Baby that I never needed to 
worry on the hottest summer day.” 

Mrs. Wm. H. Kempf, Williamsport, Pa. 


DR.HAND’S 


Teething Lotion 
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WINNERS IN MAY 
S. F. ADVERTISING CONTEST 


(See page 49) 


First—-Mrs. Dan Hey, R. 5, Shelbyville, Ind.; 
Second—Mrs. Lillian Moore, R. 3, La Plata, 
Mo.; Third—Mrs. Herman Holmes, Tipton, 
lowa; Fourth—Don Ward, Chula, Mo.; Fifth 

Harold Gilkey, Grandview, Wash.; Sixth— 
Mrs. Cecil Hayes, R. 1, Pacific Junction, lowa. 


Winners of the Twenty $1 
Prizes Are: 


Roberta Mae Cooley, Kellerville, Ill.; Mrs. 
Beulah Vinge, Box 137, Gardiner, Mont.; 
Helen Green, R. 2, Box 69, Batesville, Ind.; 
Florence Warren, R. 1, Memphis, Mo.; Daisy 
Fuller, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Joe Earnest, Colo- 
rado City, Texas; Carl Sylvester, R. 1, Colum- 
biaville, Mich.; Mrs. Alan E. Lee, R. 4, Janes- 
ville, Wis.; Mrs. May Curtis, R. 2, McCracken, 
Kans.; Mrs. R. Basil Westacott, Valley View 
Farm, Grand Forks, N. Dak.; Mrs. Desmond 
Plummer, R. 2, Liberty, Ind.; George Yeary, 
RFD, Ewing, Va.; Harvey E. Stahl, Tipton, 
Iowa; Adolph Loquest, Pekin, N. Dak.; Mrs. 
A. R. Rehbein, P. O. Box 27, Lambert, Mont.; 
Frances Kehoe, Coggon, Iowa; Joseph Nevis, 
R. 3, Hesperia, Mich.; Mrs. Jake Kresse, R. 3, 
Cameron, Mo.; Harry M. Barker, San Diego, 
Calif.; C. J. Barnes, Madill, Okla. 
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PLAN AHEAD 


Tuis fall you'll want to study somethi 
about your children and your schools. 

In addition to the monthly party pl 
built around an ice-cream social with no\ 
decorations and refreshments, our Augu 
Successful Club News will give you a yea 
program on “Our Children and Th 
School.” Also lots of ideas on money-maki: 

For your copy send a 3-cent stamp to C! 
Editor, Successful Farming, Des Moines, | 





HOW TO CAN 
Waar are your canning troubles? Get 


copy of “New Answers to Old Questions 
Canning’’—price 4 cents. It contains sugeg 
tions for canning vegetables, fruits, sou 
and meats; the latest pressure canning 
formation. Address Successful Farming, 3 
Meredith Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 








Summer Suppers 


[ Continued from page . 


glass of ice-cold milk is a food-drink a 
ceptable with practically any supper 
dinner. And as a between-meals “‘pic 
me-up,” it is highly appreciated by m 
working in the harvest or hay fields, 
well as by always-hungry boys and gir! 


Supper in the Oven 


An oven supper is frequently a happy 
choice in summer, particularly when 
cool rain comes along. Gather up all the 
odds and ends of cooked vegetables on 
hand, and combine them tn a casserole, 
using white sauce or tomatoes or-.cream 
for liquid. Another casserole filled with 
macaroni and cheese makes a good part 
ner for the vegetables, both in the ove: 
and on the table. Do you know the 
trick of adding a bit of dry mustard t 
the cream sauce for macaroni and 
cheese? It does something to and for th 
combination. 

Mercy, have I talked on and on about 
summer suppers without even mention 
ing fried potatoes? I haven’t forgotte: 
them, for to my mind fried potatoes, 
properly done, are hard to improve up 
on. No white-livered, “warmed over 
potatoes, please! They must be cooked 
slowly and in plenty of butter to hav 
that russet crispness we all like. Th 
must be richly soft and full of flavor 
a quality that is obtained by adding 
few spoonfuls of cream as the potat« 
brown. And with this old, familiar dish 
I like to serve cold, sliced corned beef or 
boiled ham, cottage cheese with chopped 
onion, bread and butter, watermelon 
pickles, sliced peaches and chocolate 
cake, coffee; tea, or milk. 

Heap the cottage cheese in a mound 
the center of a chop plate and arrange 
around it, on lettuce, the neat slices of 
meat. (Chilling the cans of corned bee! 
thoroly makes them easy to cut witho 
shattering.) Not only does this arrang 
ment make a pretty service, but there 
one less serving dish to wash, wipe, an 
put away. And that’s something to co! 
sider in planning good summer suppers 
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PERFECT 
PICKLES 





By Vera Payne 


| ALWAYS want to try all the pickle 
recipes | see—never stop until frigid 
stares from the family remind me there 
are other ways of preserving fruits and 
vegetables. Experience has taught me 
to put up only a few jars from each new 
recipe, until I get the family’s okay. 


Dill Pickles 


Dissolve 1 cup salt in 1 gallon hot wa- 
ter. Split 4-inch cucumbers and pack 
into jars. Add brine and sprigs of dill. 
Cover with grape leaves. Seal in ster- 
ilized jars. One pint vinegar may be 
substituted for 1 pint water, if desired. 


Citron Preserves 


Pare citron and remove seeds; dice 
and weigh. Add 24 as much sug- 
ar as citron. Mix well. Let stand over- 
night. To each 3 pounds citron add 1 
lemon, sliced thin. Simmer all, stirring 
frequently until citron is transparent 
and sirup is thick. Seal in sterilized jars. 


Chicago Hot Relish 


| peck ripe tomatoes 1 cup white mustard 
2 cups celery seed 
sweet red peppers 1 cup brown sugar 
sweet green peppers 24 cup salt 
2 cups sweet onions 6 cups sugar 
| cup horseradish 2 tablespoons 
mixed spices 


Chop all vegetables; drain tomatoes. 
ombine ingredients. Heat thoroly and 
seal in sterilized jars. Makes 5 quarts. 





SETTING 
THE TABLE? 


@ A table arrangement for every 
ccasion— birthday, wedding, buf- 
et supper, family meals, and com- 
any meals—you'll find just what 
ou’re looking for in Successful 
arming’s new 32-page booklet, 
lable Setting in the Farm Home. 
irder your copy today, 10 cents. 
\ddress Successful Farming, 4608 

| Meredith’s, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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double the capacity at one-third the cost. 
And special new tubes cut current drain 
down to one-third. 

In addition, these low-drain tubes com- 
bine with the new high-output speaker 
to give unequalled tone and performance at 
the price. Now you can enjoy all the 
convenience, economy and reliability of 
an electric set. See the beautiful new cab- 
inets ...the sensational Philco values... 


I 
now on display at your Philco dealer's. t 
I 
I 
I 


Mail Coupon NOW 


for Free Booklet and details of Free 
Trial, Easy Payment, Trade - In 
Allowance Offer. No Bescpeneeses, 0 


You're Hired! 


IF you are interested in 
ABOVE-AVERAGE EARNINGS! 


IF you like to work among 
farmers! 


IF you have a car! 
IF you like outdoor work! 


IF you are interested in 
STEADY employment! 


WE can use YOU if you can qualify. 
Write to D. R. Sterling, Sales 
Manager, Successful Farming, Des 


Moines, lowa. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


SUTCESSFUL FARMING, AUGUST, 1939 — SEE sy 


Gives You Finest Tone, Greatest 
Performance and Convenience 


New Farm Radio inventions, developed by Philco en- 
gineers, now bring you amazing new savings and con- 
venience! No more wet batteries to buy and recharge... 
no wind chargers. Philco Battery Block gives almost 


Philco Radio & Television Corporation, Dept. 41 
Tioga and C Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ee ee 


salional New 1940 


HILCO 







FARM 


Saveo 


of battery cost 
and current drain! 
















Battery Block 


$5 Extra 
FREE COUPON! 


Please send me, FREE and without obligation, | 
literature describing the new 1940 Philco Farm 
Radios. Also full details of your Free Trial, Easy 
Payment, Trade-In Allowance Offer. I 











Name { 
Address ’ | 
or R.F. D. County | 
Town State 4 


SORE 


CORNS:: 


Try This NEW Amazingly Quick Relief! 


No need now to suffer from corns or ever have 
them! New SUPER-SOFT Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads 
relieve pain quickly; stop shoe friction and pres- 
sure; prevent corns, sore 
toes. 630% softer than 
before! Separate Medications 
paeaee forremoving corns. 

Cost but a trifle. At Drug, 
Shoeand Department Stores. 


D! Scholls Zino-pads 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can 
eat and talk with greater comfort and security; in 
many cases almost as well as with natural teeth. 
Klutch lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rock- 










ing, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists . If 
your druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on 
suéstitutes, but send us 10c and we will mail 


you a generous trial box 


KLUTCH CO., Box 2736-H, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


WHEREVER YOU GO 


Enjoy Wabash air-conditioned 
comfort, speed, safety, low fares. 
Bargain tours. Free booklets. Write 
Wabash Railway, St. Louis. 


Go WABASH 
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When Nature 
needs help try 


LEMON 
WIT, SODA 


TAKEN first thing daily on a 
ing or the last thing every mie ~ 
it’s beneficial in two ways. rs . 
a natural, gentle laxative e 4 

for most people, hence, aids 






elimination. 

Second, it helps keep the a 
normally alkaline, and adds the 
additional protection of v itamin 
fi C found abundantly 
in lemon juice. 
1. Squeeze juice of 
one Sunkist lemon 
into tall glass half 
full of water. 2. Put 
half teaspoonful of 
bicarbonate soda 
in another glass. 
3. Pour back and 
forth rapidly. 4. 
Drink when foam- 
ing subsides. 








Itis non-habit form- 
ing, non-irritating. 
Try it 10 days. See 
if you don’t benefit. 


Copyright, 1939, California 
Fruit Growers Exchange 
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You "LL want 1644 for your cool, 
sheer. Notice its slender 
Sizes 34 to 46. Size 
39-inch material. 
1789. Bolero suit and blouse to make for 
your summer trip. Sizes 12 to 20: 2 to 38. 


4s 3C 
Size 16 (34): skirt and bolero, 27 


summer 
‘ines and wide skirt. 
36 requires 33< yards 





CVC} M hd 


BOSS Oil Stoves shorten kitchen hours 
Provide tastier foods “save oil. Over 100 


yards 
table top. console cabinet and other mod S sabe 


els. A neatby BOSS Dealer will gladly 54-inch material ; blouse, '78 yards 35 
demonstrate these modern ranges for you. inch material. 
Write today 


for Dealer's Name. +9 >. : : 
1707. Pretty as a picture with 

T hs / - 4 

HE MUENEFELD CO ; Cincinnati Princesse fit, its short 


it in longer length, 


its high, 
Ohio puffed sleeves. Make 
too, for a arty frock. 
Neckline high or low. Sizes 12 to 20; 30 to 
38. Size 16 (34): short dress, 314 yards 
39-1nch material. 


eternal a 


Patterns may be obtained at 15 cents each. Ad 
dress all orders direct to the Pattern Depart- 
ment, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Lowa. 


ONAL INITIAL 
istm 














EA 

k, spare-time money-maker, 1E 
beautiful Christmas Folders with sender’ 
Metallic Gold and Silver Seals—only $1. pro- 
fit. Extra Bonus, Also sell Personal Christmas Cards 
name-imprinted — 50 for $1. Many other big-value 


Chri tmas Card Assts., retail 50c up. Write for Samples. 
ARTISTIC CaRD CO., 821 Way St., Elmira, N. Y. 
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OUR PARENTS’ 
Forum 


By Elizabeth Cobb Ellis 


Extra Rest. If your child is nervous and 
easily upset, be doubly sure he is getting 
enough sleep. Even if he is sleeping as 
much as the average child ot his age, 
try introducing another short nap or 
rest period. This worked wonders for 
our son.—Mrs. D. H., Pierpont, Ohio. 


Hair Ribbon. Freshen the bedraggled 
hair bows by washing in warm, heavy 
suds of mild soap; rinse in water of same 
temperature; dip in thin starch; wrap 
in towel for several hours to remove 
moisture; and press with moderately hot 
iron. Clip ends to remove tell-tale fringe. 
E. M. G., Oelwein, Iowa. 


Toy Bag. I made a large, stout shoe bag 
with a dozen pockets, tacked it on the 
inside of my son’s closet door, and told 
him to keep his toys put away there. 
This works for us better than a toy shelf, 
toy box, or drawers. He can see every- 
thing, and it is easy to tuck the things 
back in their proper pocket.—Mrs. L. 
G., Columbia City, Ind. 


Family 
Reunion Meals 


G JOD food and lots of it. . . the first 
demands of the hungry ones who gather 
around the family reunion picnic table. 
But rather than having six different 
bowls of cole slaw brought to the pot- 
luck table, why not plan ahead and 
specify the food to be prepared by each 
family? Here’s a menu that “‘shares out” 
to advantage: 


Fried Chicken 
German Hot Potato Salad Deviled Eggs 
Sliced, Tomatoes Carrot Sticks 
Homemade Ice Cream 
Chocolate Cake 
Milk or Iced Tea 


And if you’re assigned to make the 
potato salad, win family acclaim with 
this recipe: 


German Hot Potato Salad 


teaspoons salt 
teaspoon pepper 
teaspoons sugar 
cups vinegar 

4 eggs, beaten 


lozen medium- 
sized potatoes 
pounds bacon, 
liced 

nions, chopped 


rN es PO 


Cook potatoes (in jackets) until ten- 
er; peel and slice. Fry bacon. Combine 
otatoes, bacon, and onion in earthen 
bowl. To bacon drippings add remain- 
: ingredients; stir, and heat thoroly. 
Pour over potato mixture and mix well. 
rves 25.—E. Ee... Pa. 


May you say, “Goodbye until next 
” 


ar,” to those seldom-seen relatives 
th that comfortable, well-fed feeling! 





“Bill Henry, youll spank this child 
over my dead body!” 





1. But, Mary ...I tell you I’m tired of pam- 
pering him. He needs it and I'm going to 
give him some if I have to ram it down his 
throat—or else... 





3. Oh, | see! Yes, doctor...uh-huh... 
WHAT?...Heavens! I didn’t know that! Yes, 
indeed, I'll do it right away! Thanks so 
much, doctor. 





5. He said to give him a modern | laxative 
made especially for children EVEN TO THE 
TASTE. So he recommended Fletcher's Cas- 


toria because it not only tastes good—it’s 
safe, too. It has no harsh drugs, and won't 
gripe. I'll get a bottle now. 





A modern wife finds 


a modern way out for her child 





2. Oh, no, you're not! He hates that nasty- 
tasting stuff and I think it’s a crime to force 
him to take it just because it’s around the 
house. You just wait a minute while I call the 
doctor! 


4. There, Smarty! The doctor said never to 
FORCE a child. He said to give him a Goop- 
TASTING laxative. But NoT an “adult” one 
He said a grown-up’s laxative might be TOO 
STRONG for a tot’s delicate “insides”... and 


could do more harm than good. 





Fletcher’s Castoria! Thank heaven, we won't 
have any more fights over a laxative in this 


family. 


Git! Wether CASTORIA 


The modern — SAF E— laxative made especially and ONLY for children 
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6. Wow! Will you look at him go for that 
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buy razor blades: 


1. Precision made to 6. Finished with 
fic your Gillette abrasives finer than 
finest cake flour. 


Razor exactly. 


2. Protects your face 7. Scientific labora- 
from smart caused by tory control of every 
manufacturing step. 


misfit blades. 


3. Easy-flexing steel 8. Seventeen rigid 
tempered to glass- inspections assure 
uniform quality. 


cutting hardness. 


4. Shaving edges of 9. Blades reach you 
an entirely new and factory-keen because 
vastly superior kind. anchor wrapped. 


5. Honed by secret 10. Product of fore- 
process . . . they’re most maker of fine 
keener...last longer. shaving, equipment. 


Get the facts first hand. Buy Thin 


Gillettes from your dealer today. 


a> ff 


HERE’S a lot more to making 

a fine razor blade than just 
running a wafer of steel through 
a sharpener. That’s why the Thin 
Gillette gives you fast, good- 
looking shaves at a real saving. 
Check the facts below ... and 
bear them in mind when you 














You Men Who Appreciate The Peak Of Shaving Luxury 
Of Course Demand The 


Gi 








SUCCESSFUL FARMING, AUGUST, 


You'll Enjoy Gillette's Exhibit " > 
in The Medicine Chest, Hall Of Pharmacy, World's Fair 


1939 — SEE... pO 


“ette Blue Blade 


EARCH where you will, consult the best cutlers 
and precision manufacturers the world over, 


and you won’t find a shaving instrument that 
even compares with the Gillette Blue Blade in 
the Gillette Razor. For this matchless blade has 
the keenest, most beautifully finished edges ever 
put on stee]. You get attractive shaves that make 
your face look and feel its best. Yet the cost is 
lessthan one cent aday! With 
this in mind... don’t let 
anybody talk you out of ut- f 


most shaving satisfaction. / 

Rely on your own judg- is 

ment. Buy a package of y/ 

Gillette Blue Blades 4 

from your dealer. 
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It's June in January 


| Continued from page 34 | 






storage temperature is at zero or lowe: 
but some plants do not keep their st: 
age temperatures at this constant low. 

The brine pack is a weak, 2-percent s: 
lution of salt and water— 4 teaspoons t 
a quart of water. 

Fruits are prepared similarly to veg 
tables: sorted to eliminate all but firm, 
ripe fruit, washed thoroly in cold 
ter, and drained. They may be packed 
in granulated sugar or in sirup, or dry if 
they are to be stored only a short tim: 


























Packing Common Fruits 





Fruit Pack Method 











Strawberries 3 pounds berries to 1 pound 
sugar OR cover with 40- or 56 


percent sirup. 







Raspberries 3 pounds berries to 1 pound 
(black and red) sugar OR cover with 40- or 50. 
percent sirup. 










3 pounds cherries to 1 pound 


sugar OR cover with 40-perc« 
sirup. 


Cherries 
(red pitted) 














Gooseberries 2 pounds berries to 1 pound sugar 
and Currants OR cover with 50- or 60-perc« 
sirup 


















Plums Slice; pack 3 pounds plums to 1 
pound sugar; OR cover with 60- 
percent sirup 

40-percent sirup—34 cups sugar to 1 quart water 

50-percent sirup—4%g cups sugar to 1 quart water 

60-percent sirup—7 cups sugar to 1 quart wat: 










no 





Put the fruit in containers and cover 
with cooled sirup (heating the liquid will 
hasten dissolving of sugar), holdin 
down “floaty” fruit. Turning the con 
tainers helps the sugar to penetrate. 

Berries retain their natural flavor an 
appearance best when packed whole in 
sugar or sirup. Peaches, apples, and 
plums should be sliced. Peaches may be 
sliced into a $0-percent sirup to prevent 
discoloration, or they may be sliced into 
water to which a small amount of lemon 
juice has been added (1 teaspoon to | 
pint). 

Final step in processing of foods is th 
quick freeze, which is handled at the 
refrigerated locker plant. The food 
then stored in the locker. 

Refrigerated lockers change the food 
year to one long summer. Just think 
creamed potatoes, new peas, and straw 
berry shortcake for Christmas dinner! 
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“To ______ with a mermaid; | want the 
Good Housekeeping seal of approval !"’ 
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~»| Successtul Recipes 


from Our Readers and Tested in the Successful Farming Tasting-Test Kitchen 


To AUGUST tables come cool, crisp- 
ooking cooks with steaming, golden- 
brown casseroles. Not sleight-of-hand 
surprises, but simple, prepared-while- 
breakfast-cooked combinations heated 
thru at the last minute. And for mercury- 
scampering days, serve frosted drinks 
and chilly desserts. Perk up lazy ap- 
petites with these August disposition- 
avers and hit-the-spot favorites: 


Scalloped Eggplant 


| medium-sized 16 cup tomatoes, 
eggplant drained 
| tablespoon bacon 14 teaspoon salt 
fat ¥Y{ teaspoon pepper 
2 tablespoons butter ‘1 cup grated cheese 
2 tablespoons flour Yj cup buttered 
1 cup beef stock bread crumbs 


Peel eggplant and cut into large cubes. 
Dust with flour and sauté in bacon fat 
until golden brown. Blend butter and 
flour; add stock, tomatoes, and season- 
ings. Cook until thick, stirring constant- 
y. Place alternate layers of eggplant, 
sauce, and cheese in greased baking dish. 
lop with buttered crumbs. Bake in 
moderately hot oven (375°) 20 minutes. 
Serves 6.—Mrs. C. B., Kans. 


Salmon-Macaroni Casserole 


1 (8 oz.) package l4 cup tomato 
macaroni catsup 
tablespoons butter _1 (1 Ib.) can salmon 

blespoons flour 1 cup peas 

114 cups milk 14 cup bread crumbs 


Cook macaroni in boiling, salted 
water until tender. Make sauce of 
butter, four, and milk; cook until thick. 
\dd catsup. Add flaked salmon and 
peas to sauce. Drain macaroni, rinse, 

| drain again. Add to salmon mix- 

and place in baking dish. Sprinkle 
vith bread crumbs; dot with butter. 
Bake in moderately hot oven (375°) 
ntil slightly browned—about 30 min 

Serves 8 to 10.—Mrs. L. L. D. 


hen apples and community picnics 
re plentiful treat the crowd to: 


Apple Tapioca Cream 


Ss sugar 14 teaspoon salt 
espoons 2 quarts milk, 
tter scalded 
espoons 4 egg yolks, well 
on juice beaten 


; cup hot water 4 egg whites, 
rts thinly beaten stiff 
ed, tart apples 2 teaspoons vanilla 
quick- 
King tapioca 


mbine 1 cup sugar, butter, lemon 
and water; pour over apples in 

g- by 12-inch pans. Cover and 

in moderately hot oven (375°) 30 
ites, or until apples are tender. 

\dd tapioca, 4 cup sugar, and salt 
o milk; cook over rapidly boiling water 
nutes, stirring frequently. Combine 

vy yolks with remaining sugar; add 
amount of tapioca mixture, stirring 
tantly. Return to remaining tapioca 
ture and continue cooking and stir- 





To scallop peeled or unpeeled cucumbers, 
draw fork length of vegetable several times 


ring 3 to § minutes, or until thickened. 
Pour over egg whites and blend. Add 
vanilla. Pour over hot apples and bake, 
uncovered, 15 minutes. Serve hot or cold 
with jam sauce, made by adding water 
to any red jam, such as cherry or straw- 
berry jam. Serves 32. 


Blueberry Squares 


14 cup butter 31% teaspoons 
1 cup sugar baking powder 
3 eggs 16 teaspoon salt 
3 cups flour 1 cup milk 

1 cup blueberries 


Cream butter and sugar; add eggs, 
one at a time, beating well. Sift flour, 
baking powder, and salt, and add alter- 
nately with milk. Fold in blueberries. 
Pour into greased g- by 12-inch pan 
and bake in moderately hot oven (375°) 
30 minutes. Cut in squares and serve 
plain, or with whipped cream or fruit 


sauce.—Mrs. E. J., Wis. 


Lemon Pudding Sauce 


V4 teaspoon salt 

2 tablespoons 

1 egg yolk, beaten lemon juice 

1 egg white, beaten 2 teaspoons grated 
stiff lemon rind 


34 cup light 
corn sirup 


Heat sirup to boiling and pour slowly 
over egg yolk; return to fire and cook 
until slightly thickened. Add salt, lemon 
juice, and rind. Cool mixture and fold 
into egg white. 


Barbecued Spareribs 


4 pounds spareribs 1 teaspoon paprika 


2 onions, sliced 16 teaspoon black 
2 tablespoons pepper 
vinegar 1 teaspoon chili 
2 tablespoons Wor- powder 
cestershire sauce 34 cup tomato 
1 teaspoon salt catsup 
14 teaspoon cayenne %%4 cup water 


pepper 


Cut meat in pieces suitable for serving, 
and place in roaster. Top with onions. 
Mix remaining ingredients and pour 
over meat and onions. Cover and bake 
in moderately hot oven (375°) 1% to 2 
hours, basting occasionally. When near- 
ly done, remove cover to brown. This 








recipe will serve 10.—Mrs. R. B., Minn. | 





BE SURE to call for Blue 


Ribbon Malt and you'll be 
sure to get full 3 pounds of 
the utmost in malt quality. 
That’s why millions of malt 
users always say—“Give me 
good old Blue Ribbon Malt.” 


Copyright 1939, Pabst Sales Company, Chicago 


BLUE RIBBON 


MALT 


Ameritas Biggest Seller 
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Advertisements using illustration or display (large) type, $4 per agate line. This classification is open to baby chick, poultry, livestock, and pet stock. Straight cl, 
sified, (no illustration or display type) —20 word minimum—all classifications—-50 cents a word. Write Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, for complete informat 








LIVESTOCK 


NATIONAL IN SCOPE 
Dont Miss /t 


The DAIRY 
CATTLE CONGRESS 
NATIONAL BELGIAN SHOW 


Also nation-wide quality shows of 
poultry, waterfow! and farm products. 
4 ’s division, garden 
and flower show, 4-H Club show, etc. 
High class entertainment programs 
and saddle-horse shows daily. 


Mid-West Industrial Exposition 
One of America’s greatest machinery 
and equipment displays. 


WATERLOO: IOWA 

















JERSEY BUYER We are all sold out of 
bulls of serviceable age, 
but are offering at reasonable prices a few 
bull calves—T. B. tested. The Meredith Jersey 
Farm holds the first certificate ever issued to an 
Iowa dairy herd, indicating that the Meredith dairy 
herd have passed the inspection and test for 
Bang’s disease. Write us for details. 
MEREDITH JERSEY FARM, DES MOINES, IOWA 














‘*How to Break and Train Horses’’—Something 
every farmer and horseman should know. Complete 
full information sent without obligation. Address 
Beery School of Horsemanship, Dept. 208, Pleasant 
Hill, Ohio. 


Free Catalog of valuable livestock books and maga- 
zines on Sheep, Hogs, Cattle, Horses, Dogs, Fur, etc. 
Breeder Publications, Stockyards, Chicago. 








oO. I. C. Hogs on Time. Pigs no relation. Pedigreed. 
Catalogue. ‘aeemmetce L. B. Silver Co., Box 45, 
Salem, Ohio 


Two Sets of Prints with every roll finished—25c. 
Reprints 2c each. 35 millimeter rolls enlarged to 344 
x 444—$1.00. Brown Photo Company, 1910-45 Emer- 
son, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





One Day Service. Finer finishing. 8 prints, 2 2 enlarge- 
ments and one 8x10 enlargement coupon, 25c. (rolls or 
re. Campbells Photo Shop, Box 1638S, Bismarck, 
No. Dak. 





Genuine Ultrafine Grain Development your film, 
eight beautiful Graphic-Art panel prints and 2 2 Graphic- 
Art enlargements 2 Reprints 3c. Fast Service. Graph- 
ic-Art Studios, Box 660-17, Jackson, Michigan. 


Rolls Developed—S8 prints and 2 free enlargements 
25c. Reprints 3c each. 2 free enlargements with each 
25c order. Ace-Hi Photo Shop, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 


At Last! All Your Snapshots in Natural Colors. Roll 
developed, 8 Natural Color Prints, only 25c. Reprints, 
3c. Amazingly beautiful. Natural Color Photo, Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin. 











Rolls Developed, two sets prints plus enlargement 
coupon 25c. Reprints 3c. Over 19 Reprints 2 4c. Jones 
Studios, Davenport, Iowa. ‘“‘Where the West Begins.” an 


Better Photo Finishing: Roll developed 8 Perfe c 
tion prints, 25c. 2 Portrait type enlargements ‘Free. 
Prompt service, Lifetime Pictures. Globe Photo Shop, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. 








Sparkling Snapshots. Any size roll developed, 8 
sparkling prints, 2 beautiful enlargements 25c. Re- 
prints 3c each. Ace Photo Service, Box 223K, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 





Guaranteed. Roll developed, 16 prints 25c; 20 re- 
prints 25c. Three 5 x 7 Enlargements 25c. Immediate 
service. Quality Photo Co., Hutchinson, Kansas. 





Free! Best snapshot on attractive Photo Button with 
16 prints each roll 25c. Beautiful novelty premiums. 
Novel-Ad Company, F-3327 North Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Expert Finishing. One day service. Rolls developed 
16 Velox prints or 8 Velox prints, 2 enlargements 25c. 
Expert Studios, La Crosse, Wisconsin 








New Four Way Special. Send Roll. Eight Beauti- 
snaps, Two Beautitone Enlargements, 25c, Dept. 602, 
Giant Snapshots, Inc., Green Bay, Wis. 


Rolls Developed—25c coin. Two 5x 7 Double Weight 
Professional Enlargements; 8 gloss prints. Club Photo 
Service, Dept. 24, La Crosse, Wis. 








Rolls Developed. Two Free Enlargement Coupons 
and 2 Sets Guaranteed Fadeless Prints 25c. 12 Re- 
prints 30c. Peeko Pictures, Davenport, Lowa. 





Quick Service— Rolls developed, 8 guaranteed prints; 
2 enlargements 25c coin. OK Photo Service, Ottawa, 
Kansas. 





FILMS AND FILM FINISHING 
THREE-WAY OFFER 


Send your films to SuperFoto and GET THE BEST. 
Our Special FADEPROOF Automatic Controlled 
Process insures clearer, sharper lifetime Prints, and 
more beautiful enlargements. 

OFFER No. 1—Any roll developed and 2 prints of 
each negative—only 25c. OFFER No. 2—Any roll 
developed and 2 Free 5x7 Special Enlargements of 
the 2 best negatives—only 25c. OFFER No. 3—Ten 
Auplicate prints from one negative—only 25c. Specify 
offer wanted. ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 


SUPERFOTO FILMS, Dept. 15-C, Kansas City, Mo. 


Highest Quality Lifetime Guaranteed Kodak Finish- 
ing at New Low Prices. 5x7 Professional Enlarge- 
ment given Free with every roll of film developed 
and 8 Border Prints for only 25c; or Free Enlargement 
given with an order for 8 Border Pictures made from 
already developed negatives. Fast Train Service! Flying 
Film Co., Dept. S., San Antonio, Texas. 

















Immediate Service!— Better pictures. Sixteen guar- 
anteed prints from roll, 25c. One qoonad < or two Plain 
Enlargements and 8 guaranteed prints 2 Sixteen re- 
prints only 25c. Special!—Coupon for ‘Sx10 enlarge- 
ment given with every 25c worth Kodak finishing. 
One Day Service! Details and Film Mailers Free on 
request. American Studios, Dept. 29, LaCrosse, Wisc. 





Rolls Developed and tw °o o beautiful double weight pro- 
fessional enlargements and eight guaranteed never- 
fade dated deckled edge prints, all for 25ce coin. Two- 
day service guaranteed. Address your orders to Ray's 
Photo Service, 444 Ray Bidg., La Crosse, Wisconsin: 
Gratifying service since 1920. 





Roll Filmachine Developed and your choice, (1) 8 
Finerfotos and 2 Professional Bromide Enlargements; 
or (2) 16 guaranteed Finerfotos or (3) 8 Finerfotos and 
one beautiful oil colored enlargement, 25c. Order by 
number. Prompt Service. Finerfotos, Box G-898, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 








Free, ( set- Acquainted roll offer. Send any 6 or 8 ex- 
posure roll today for quick developing and 2 DeLuxe 
enlargements free with this ad and 10c to help cover 
cost of handling and matting. Dean Studios, Dept. 
1035, Omaha, Nebr 





One 614 5x84 Wi ide Border embossed enlargement or 
one 5x7 hand colored enlargeme nt with each roll de- 
veloped and 8 prints.25c. 36 exposure roll developed 
and 36—3'\4x4% enlarge ments $1.35. 18 exposure roll 
75e. Vidor, 321-G Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Technifinish. 35MM 36 exposure —. perfectly en- 
enlarged to 254" x 3%” ——d prints, 75c. Cartridge 
reloaded with Eastman Plus X, 25¢ Fast satisfactory 
service guaranteed. Write for postpaid mailing bags 
and information. Technifinish Laboratory, 110 Lex- 
ington, Rochester, N. Y 








The Photo Mill. Immediate Service! No Delay! 
Roll developed, carefully printed and choice of two 
beautiful 5x7 professional enlarge ments, one tinted 
enlargement, a! eight reprints for 25e coin. The Photo 
Mill, Box 629-17, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 








Finer Finishing. Rolls developed and printed, with 
One Colored enlargement, or two professional enlarge- 
ments. All for 25e (coin). Genuine, Nationally known. 
Moentone Superior quality Moen Photo Service, 
Dept. BMP, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 
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Daily Service. Roll developed, 2 Brilliantone prints 
each good negative only 25c. Enlargement coupon. 
Willard Studios, Box 3535-P, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Get a Farm On the Soo line in North Dakota or 
Northern Minnesota. Conditions never better to buy 
good lands at prices that will never be lower. Crop p 
ment plan or easy terms. Say which state interested in 
Ask about reduced rates. Send for Booklet No. 27 
Address R. 8S. Claar, Land Commissioner, 27 Soo 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 





120 Acres with farm equipment, 10 head stock, poul- 
try included, new cottage and barn, \ mile highway 
only $800 complete, $300 down! See new free Fall cata- 
log, ready now with today’s greatest bargains, 10 mid 
west states. United Farm Agency, SF-428 BMA Bidg 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Money-Making Farms and Ranches in Lowa, Ne- 
braska, South Dakota, and Wyoming. Attractive 
terms up to 25 years. Opportunity if you act now. Write 
for illustrated booklet. The Federal Land Bank of 
Omaha, 725 Farm Credit Building, Omaha, Nebraska 





The Great Northern Railway serves an Agricultural 
empire where rents, prices and operating costs are low 
in Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon. Write for Free Book, E. C. Leedy 
Dept. 829, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Good Farms Available. Washington, Minnesota 
Idaho, western Montana, Oregon. Dependable crops 
favorable climate. Write for impartial advice, litera- 
ture and list of typical bargains. Specify state. J. W 
Haw, 11 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn 








Farm Bargains, Tourist homes, gas stations, man 
states; big illustrated catalog Free. Strout Realt 
255-WT 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Prepaid—Long, Clean, Broad Juicy Chewir or 
Smoking, 10 Ibs. Dollar. Extra Fancy Select aged in 
Hogshead, 4 1bs. Dollar. Package Twist Free with order 
Farmers Tobacco Pool, Martin, Tenn 


- OLD GOLD 


Ship Old Gold Teeth, jewelry, watches—receive 
cash by return mail. Satisfaction guaranteed. Free in 
formation. Dr. Weisberg’s Gold Refining Co., 1500-T 
Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ss EDUCATION © 


Make Up To $25-$35 Week As a Trained practical 
nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chicago 
School of Nursing, Dept. F-8, Cl icago. 























Learn Automobiles, Diesel, welding, body repairing, 
Bear machine, painting. Employ ment service, low 
rates, terms. Stevinson’s, 2008 G Main, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 





8 Enlargements—films developed plus 8 enlarge- 
ments, 25c coin—116 or smaller. Enlarge Photo, Box 
791, Dept. SF, Boston, Mass. 


New Low Cost Payment Plan. For Diesel Training 
in Northwest. Rush Name to Adcox Trade School, 
Dept. T, Portland, Oregon. 





Two Beautiful Professional Double Weight Enlarge- 
ments, eight lifetime prints, 25c. Prompt—Careful. 
Film mailers Free. May's Photo Shop, La Crosse, Wis. 





Roll Developed, 8 prints. hand painted enlargement 
and valuable coupon, 25c. Reprints, 3c. Fast service. 
Janesville Film, A-98, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


Roll Developed, Eight Guaranteed Prints, Two Beau- 
tiful Professional Enlargements 25c. Very quick service. 
Expert workmanship. Perfect Film Service, La Crosse, 
Wis. 


Roll Developed, 2 glossy enlargements, 1 hand col- 
aoe, | s rints 25c coin. No delay. Arbor Photo serv- 
ice, oliet, Ll. 


Cant Service— -Quality work; 2 beautiful double- 
weight gloss enlargements, 8 guaranteed neverfade 
prints each roll, 25c. Excel Photos, Dubuque, Iowa. 

















Roll Developed, Fight Guaranteed prints, Two Pro- 
fessional Doubleweight Enlargements, 25c. Quick 
service. Peerless Photo Shop, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 











25 Reprints 25c. Amazingly different—16 beautiful 
nu-art prints each roll and 2 free enlargements 25c. 
Master Studios, Albany, Wisc. 





Prompt Quality Service—One 5x7 Colored or 2 Gloss 
Enlargements, 8 Never-fade prints, 25c. Royal Photo 
peuctes, X-8, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


~ FARM EQUIPMENT 


Coburn Controllers guaranteed five years by oldest 
established company. Complete line Wisconsin ap- 
roved. Thousands used by leading farmers. Write 
‘or free colorful, illustrated catalog explaining why 
Coburn is cheapest to own. Coburn One-Wire Fence 
Cc Company, 2889-C Main, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 











Ventilated, Safe Storage for corn, grain and chopped 
hay. Scientifically built by World's largest and oldest 
manufacturer of All Metal Farm Buildings. Free ad- 
visory service. Write—The Martin Steel Products 
Cerp., , Department 5, Mansfield, Ohio. 

Latest | Improved battery elec ctrie fencer, $12 and $16 
list. Guaranteed. Efficient. Simple. Completely port- 
able in weather-proof case. Dealers—Agents Wanted. 
Reid Electric Mfg. Co., 543-CG N. Cicero Ave. 
Chicago. 








Blizzard Ensilage Cutter-Hay Chopper. All-pur- 
pose machine, ideal for grass silage. Color Catalog 
illustrates, describes fifteen features—several exclu- 
sive. Blizzard Mfg. Co., Box 8, Canton, Ohio. 








Your Neighbor knows C ‘yelone Poultry Supplies are 
modern—dependable. Ask for catalog and name of 
nearest dealer. The Cyclone Manufacturing Company, 
Dept. 84, Urbana, Indiana. 


Finest 1250 Watt 32 Volt New Wind Electric. Sold 
Farm Before Installed. Will Sell at ', Price. Emory L. 
Headley, Jewell, lowa 


Coon, Opossum, Fox, rabbit and combination hunt- 
ing houn¢ s—shipped for trial. Write for free literature 
showing pictures and breeding. State dog interested 
Kentucky Coonhound Kennel, Paducah, Kentucky. 


Black English Shepherd, Puppies. The Best Farm 
Dog. Shipped on Approval. 10c for Picture, and Prices 
H. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas. 








Sportsmen: 200 Pointers, Setters, Straight Cooners, 

Combination Hunters, Rabbit and Fox Hounds. Rea- 

competes. List Free. Ramsey Creek Kennels, Ramsey, 
nois. 


Guaranteed Coon and Combination Hounds: Fox, 
Rabbit and Beagle Hounds. Trial: Literature free 
Star Kennels, B23, Herrick, Illinois. 








Setters and Pointers. Fox, Coon and Rabbit hounds. 
Shipped for trial. Catalog 10 cts. Blue Grass Farm 
ners Berry, Kentucky. 


_ PATENT ATTORNEYS 


Inventors—Write fer, New Free Book—*'Patent 
Guide for the Inventor” and “Record of Invention" 
form. No charge for preliminary information. Clarence 
A. O’Brien and Hyman Berman, Registered Patent 
Attorneys, 64-G Adams Building, Washington, D. ‘ 


Patents Secured. Low Cost. Reasonable terms. Book 
and advice free. Registered Patent Attorney. 
Randolph, Dept. 713, Washington, D. C. 


Bair & Fr yers. Patents and Trade- 
marks. 1400 ° ied Building Chicago, Llinois. 

















“Inventor's Guidebook’’ Free—Containing 100 me 
chanical movements, complete information about pat 
enting and selling inventions. Francis Ledermann 
Tribune Bldg., New York 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Your Hose Free with outfit. Make up to $32.50 in a 
week taking orders for amazing new hosiery. Replace- 
ment guaranteed against holes, nem. runs. Rush name 
hose size. Wilknit, Desk H-56, Gree nfield, Ohio 





Special Work for married women. Earn to 3: 23 wee kly 
and your own dresses Free. No canvassing, no invest 
ment. Write fully giving age, dress size. Fashion Frocks 
Dept. AH-1020, C incinn: ati, O. 








Your Own Hosiery and Up to $22 a Week selling fa- 
mous Double-Wear Snag-Proofed Chiffon silk hosiery 
to friends. Write for actual sample. American Mills 
Dept. X-134, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Custom Wool Carding—Knitting yarns, blankets 
comforter batting. Used batting recarded. Woolen 
rags made into good batting. Circulars free. Cam 
bridge Woolen Mills, Cambridge, Minnesota 














New and Used Tractor Parts at Tremendous Sav- 
ings. Write for Free 1939 Catalog. Central Tractor 
Wrecking Co., Boone, Lowa. 
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Mothers—Special Work up to $22 a Week. No 
house-to-house, experience or investment. Give dress 
size. Dept. X-167, Harford Frocks, Cincinnati, 0! 
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FARMER’S TRADING CENTER 
BABY ’ CHICKS AND POULTRY 


MAPLEWOOD NORTHERN- 
White Leghorn Pullets 10-12 weeks old. 
Dams’ records, foundation stock, 274-299 
eggs, sire’s dams’ records 300-343 eggs. 
Write for prices. 

MAPLEWOOD POULTRY FARM, Hugo *- Anderson, 


Barnum, Minn., +» Dept. 




















Atz’s Famous Chix—200,000 Baby | Chix Weekly. 
Barred, Buff & White Rocks; Rhode Island Reds, Buff 
Orpingtons, Silver Laced & White Wyandottes; Big 
English White Leghorns, Beautiful Dark Brown Leg- 
horns, Rose & Single Comb; Buff Leghorns, White, 
Buff and Black Minoreas (Big Type); Blue Andalusians, 
Anconas and Giants. Prices are always in line. We urge 
you to get our prices and Catalogue in Colors before 
buying. All Matured Stock Bloodtested fall of 1938 
We guarantee 100% Alive delivery and pay postage: 
also carry a Livability Guarantee. We Specialize in 
Day-Old Pullets and Cockerels. Our Sexers in actual 
test rated 99°%% accurate. Mrs. Atz Guarantees you that 
when better chix are hatched, Atz’s Will Hatch Them 
Prices 2c and up. Atz’s Mammoth Hatcheries, Dept 
14, Huntingburg, Indiana. 


Our Famous Blooded Chicks Hatched in World's 
Largest Incubators have no superior. Sensational egg 
production, large, quick maturing broilers insure high 
profit. Prices per 100 Prepaid July and August: AA 
Quality- Leghorns, Anconas, $5.75; Rocks, Reds, Min- 
Or ingtons, White Wyandottes, Australorps, 
WwW yandottes, Ww ~— Giants, $7.25; Heavy 
; Assorted, $4.25. AAA Exhibition Quality 
100 ‘higher. All Blood Tested. Write for Big 
Bargains on Pullets, Males, Hybrids. Thornwood, Inc. 
Deyt. 328, Louisville, Kentucky. 












Chicks. Postpaid. Bloodtested flocks. Thousands im- 
mediately. White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, Anconas 
$595. Pullets $12.95. White, Barred Rocks, Wyan., 
Reds, Orpingtons $6.45. Pullets $8.95. Cockerels $6.95. 
Hampshire Reds, White Giants $7.95. Pullets $9.00. 
Coekerels $7.95. AAA Matings le higher. Sexing 90° 

accuracy. Heavy Assorted $4.95. Lights $3.95. All 
breeds—no sex guaranteed—$3.75. Leghorn Cockerels 
$1.95. Assorted and Leghorn Cockerels not paseeee. 
Sadie Stouffer Hatchery, Waddams Grove, Illinois. 











Summer Prices on Salem chicks. Barred, White, 
Buff Rocks; Wyandottes; Reds; Orpingtons $6.45—100; 
White, Buff, Brown Leghorns; Anconas $6.25—100. We 
pay postage, will ship COD. Salem Hatchery, Box 6, 
Salem, Indiana. 











Booth's Famous Chicks, strong, healthy, quick 
growing. Excellent layers. From one of America’s great- 
est breeding institutions. 10 varieties. Also sexed 
chicks. Reduced prices. Free catalog. Booth Farms, 
Box 924, Clinton, Mo. 





Stouffer’s Chicks, prepaid, bloodtested, banded 
flocks. White Leghorns, $5.95; Buff, Barred, White 
Rocks, Orpingtons, Reds, Wyandottes, $6.45; Giants, 
$7.45. Heavies, $4.95. Light, $4.45. Immediate deliv- 
ery. Stouffer’s Hatchery, Lena, Illinois. 





New Low Summer Prices light cockerels $2.75-100; 
straight heavy breeds $5.95-100 and up. Write for 
complete price list. Greensburg Hatchery, Box 9, 
Greensburg, Indiana." 





Clover Valley Chicks—25 breeds, also Hybrids 
Thousands weekly. Sexed chicks, 9 up. Unsexed 
$4.95 up. Clover Valley Poultry Farm & Hatchery, 
Box 12, Ramsey, Indiana. 


$2.50 Per 100 and Up. 21 different breeds. Write for 
Free catalog and low summer prices. Sexed chicks. Sey- 
mour Hatchery, Box 44, Seymour, Indiana. 












Davis Chicks for summer and fall. Write for low prices 
and delivery dates. Davis Poultry Farm, Route 18C, 
Ramsey, Indiana. 


$4.95 Hundred Up. Helm’s Chicks. Hatching year 
around. Officially bloodtested. Special Broiler Chicks 
Free Brooding Bulletins. Illinois Hatchery, Metropo- 
lis, Illinois. 


Mammoth White Pekin Ducklings 25, $4.50; 50, 
$8.50; 100, $16.50; 500, $80.00. Reliable service. Tulip 
City Duck Farm, Holland, Michigan. 














Fall Chicks!! Write for unusual prices and discounts 
for July, August and September chicks. Chestnut 
Hatche’ ry, Cc hestnut, Illinois. 


EMPLOYMENT 








Hand Out valuable gifts with every sale of famous 
quality food and household necessities. Housewives 
Go” for our sensational premium Gift Plan! Exper- 
jence unnecessa Part time workers welcome. Big 
products and premium display also give-away samples 
furnished to all qualified dealers. Togstad Co., Dept. 
H-10, Kokomo, Indiana. 








Men Wanted—Auto-Diesel Mechanics. We pay your 
railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to be an ex- 
pert mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to 
you is small. For free booklet write Nashville Auto- 
Diesel School, Dept. 274, Nashville, Tenn. 





Christmas Card Winner brings you quick profits. 

Sensational “Blue Ribbon” 21-card assortment sells 

$1.00. You make 100% profit. 10 other fast-selling as- 

sortments; Personal Christmas Cards, 50 for $1, up. 

hr Sample Offer. Chilton Greetings, 147 EB ssex, Dept. 
G, Boston, Mass. 





If Earnings Up to $45 first week will satisfy you, I'll 
send complete outfit to run home-ope rated Grocery 
Agency. Absolutely no money risk. Details sent free. 
Write Mills, 6078 Monmouth, Cincinnati, Ohio 

W anted: Man with car for profitable Rawleigh Route. 
lust be satisfied with good Ifving at start. Sales way 
ip this year. Write Rawleigh's, Dept. H-101-SHW, 
Freeport, UL 








Agents Make big profits on food products, bargain 
Low wholesale prices. Rush name for trial outfit 
er. Ho-Ro-Co, 2820-8 Dodier St., St. Louis, Mo. 


MOTORCYCLES 


Motorcycles, reconditioned. New, used, parts and ac- 
wies. All makes. Large stock. Bargains. Illustrated 
log, 15¢. Indian Motorcycle Sales, Kansas City, 


- AVIATION 


Aeronautical University, Curtiss-Wright Bldg. 
ept. SF) 1338 8S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. Graduates 

v all leading aircraft manufacturers and airlines. 

I neering, Mechanics, Administration, Metal Fabri- 
t , Welding, Radio. Write for Free Bulletin. 











NITTANY 
TURKEYS 





Adapted from the wild, they please buyers 


WHEN the poultry specialists at the 
Pennsylvania State College turned their 
attention to research relating to the 
propagation of wildlife, including the 
Pennsylvania Wild Turkey, they had 
no idea that it would lead to the de- 
velopment of a new breed of turkeys. 
But that is the turn their experimental 
work has taken. 

According to P. H. Margolf, who is in 
charge of the turkey-breeding work, it 
all came about as a result of the trend 
of the market demand for a small, 
family-sized turkey. The. Pennsylvania 
Wild Turkey responded well to the 
confinement-method of —turkey-pro- 
duction. Each year the progeny became 
more domesticated in their habits. As 
a result, selections were made for defi- 
nite characteristics, and today the new 
breed is at a reasonably high state of 
development. 

Named Nittany, after Mount Nittany 
near which the Penn State Turkey Farm 
is located, the new breed bids fair to 
take a place in the turkey kingdom 
comparable to that held by Leghorns in 
the chicken world. Its moderate size 
makes it particularly adaptable for sup- 
plying the needs of a small family. Small 
turkeys appear to be especially well 
suited to meet the demands of the holi- 
day trade. 

Just how small is the Nittany turkey? 
When fall arrives, young toms will aver- 
age 14 pounds, and pullets 9. Compare 
this with 12-pound pullets and 20- to 
28-pound toms of the Bronze breed 
of similar age. Notice in particular the 
narrow spread between the average 
weights of males and females of the 
Nittany breed. This is a distinct ad- 
vantage. The weights of Bronze toms 
are entirely too heavy for the average 
family, altho they naturally are better 
adapted to the needs of restaurants and 
hotéls. 

Birds of the heavy breeds marketed 
when light in weight are usually lacking 
in the amount of fleshing consumers de- 
sire. The well-rounded breast of the 
Nittany hen, on the other hand, pre- 
sents an attractive appearance when 
carefully dressed for market. Nittany 
toms are even more attractive. Their 
streamlined, well-covered breasts have 
a definite appeal to the consumer. 

Margolf is of the opinion that the 
Nittany breed offers the solution to the 
turkey-growers’ problem of producing 
a small turkey. For some growers it 
may be advantageous to depend upon 
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APEC 


Costs Less 
Does More 


Lasts Longer 


MAKES CORN 
SILAGE 


SILAGE 


CHOPS 
HAY 


| 





SHREDS 
FODDER 


STORES 
ete E NE how oid or where located. 


See your dealer or send postal for free 
“More Profit Per Acre.”’Gives 
valuable information on making and 
feeding hay silage, stacking 
chopped hay, filling trench 
and upright silos, handling 
straw. 74 pictures. No obligation. 

Papec Machine Co., 


booklet, 


Why do more farmers buy PAPEC 
Cutters than any other make? It’s be- 
cause Papec offers the most 
cutter for the money! You 
get a bigger, sturdier, easi- 
er-running machine that is guaranteed 
to do more-and you get it for $25 
to $75 less money. 

MAKES HAY The non-clog Papec withits 
improved self-feeder cuts 
silo filling costs tothe bone. 
It also makes hay silage, chops hay in- 
to barn or stack, stores straw direct 
from the thresher or after combining, 
shreds fodder and even ele- 
vates feed grains. 
Papec you are equipped to 
handle al] your feed and bedding at a 
big saving in time, labor and space. 
Papec knives and other parts cost less 
and are quickly obtainable 
for any 

























With a 


model no matter 


738 E. Main St., 
Shortsville, N.Y. 


MORE IN USE THAN 
ANY OTHER MAKE 


Caterer tor 295 


a 30 7: to4 


on Your New 


Ce. : 








Don't pay several hundred dollars more than neces- 
sary when you build a home! Buy it direct from our mill 


at our low factory price 
lumber cut-to-fit, 


nails, etc., 


We pay the 
building instructions 
us that we saved them 
builders’ prices 


Handsome 





We ship you the materials 

ready to erect. Paint, glass, hardware, 
all included in the 
freight. Plans furnished 
No wonder our customers write 
30% 
Easy terms 


price—no extra charges 
also complete 


to 40%, compared with 
monthly payments 


catsnoaun FR E. E. 


Pictures wonderful homes in colors at 


money-saving 


everyone. 


prices Designs to suit 


Write for your catalogue today 


LEWIS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. 1998 
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Bay City, Michigan 
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AS MIXED FEED 


Insure profits now for this year and next. 
Get a Letz and turn your roughage into high 
quality mixed feed that will bring extra profits 
on all stock. Make this year’s crop insure a 
plentiful supply of low cost feed next season. 
Save winter work. New low priced models. 
Big Capacity With Any Baby Tractor 
Chop and blow roughage direct to indoor or out- 
door storage—save hauling hay or fodder. Feed 
with a scoop shovel. Letz is only feed mill that 
Separates and Saves Beans, Corn and Grain 

Letz construction is engineered to help you make 
money—save work, power, feed, space and pre- 
pare feeds with distinctive storing, feeding, curing 
quality. Stores hybrid fodder. Save half your hay. 
Send for Catalog and Feed Preparing Book 


ay & 3. SINCE 1884 
Foy | 


America’s Leading 
MAIL THIS COUPON 
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g THE LETZ MFG. CO. Olet= Mtg. 
g 803 North Street, Crown Point,Ind. ~°” * 
& Send Letz Catalog and Feed Preparing Book 8 
a4 o 
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a a 
8 Address ae Pont s 
: I feed . 
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g CJ Yes, interested in demonstration. 4 
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MORE THAN 
150,000 USED 
— endorsed by 
County Agents § 
& Agrined settiit 

Schools. wis 9) Pres 5 
Build any size you want—from 12 to 200 
tons — with welded-wire or slat fencing — 
and tough treated Sisalkraft. Build and 
fill in one day. For farmers without silos 
— for storing surplus crops — these low- 
cost portable silos meet every requirement. 
See your lumber dealer or write us today 
for interesting “‘How to Build” booklet. 


; " “4 My 





203V W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 
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the Nittany breed for half of their tur- 
keys, completing their program with 
birds of one of the larger varieties. It 
has been found that larger birds (for 
example, toms of the Bronze variety) 
handle their feed more efficiently. The 
feed cost per pound of weight produced 
has usually been in favor of the larger- 
bodied birds.—Lester Hartwig, Pa. 


Summer Feeding 
Pullets 


THE appearance of pullets in the fall 
reflects the kind of care and attention 
they have had during the summer. 
Generally speaking, the summer care 
determines the health and _ profitable- 
ness of the laying flock the following 
winter. Since this is true, it behooves 
the careful poultry-raiser to plan an 
eficient summer-feeding and manage- 
ment program for the pullets. fe 
About the time cold weather comes in 
the late fall, a good many farm poultry- 
raisers complain about the pullets going 
into a fall molt. This fall molt may be 
sectional or it may be a complete body 
molt and keep the pullets out of pro- 
duction from 2 to 3 months. This may 
mean very low production from pullets 
at a time when the egg prices are usually 
at the peak. Perhaps the most practical 
way of avoiding the trouble is thru a 
feed program which will insure slower 
maturity but sure development. By 
feeding both grain and mash in separate 
hopper feeders, the pullets will balance 
their own ration so to: speak and, as a 
result, not rush themselves into early 
maturity and early production. 


WaueEN mash is fed freely and grain 
sparingly, there is danger of bringing 
pullets into production at 4 and §¢ 
months of age. Usually when this hap 
pens, growth and development are ar- 
rested so that the pullets seldom ever 
acquire their full size. Small eggs are 
usually laid by these early matured 
pullets and, because development has 
been retarded, they continue to lay 
small eggs. 

Clean range, clean feed and water in 
clean, filth-proof, waste-proof, weather- 
proot containers are essential to the 
development of strong, healthy pullets. 

Bringing pullets into too-early pro- 
duction is about like making a regular 
work horse out of a two-year-old colt. 
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Pull the Trigger on 


Constipation, and 
Pepsin-ize Acid Stomach Too 


When constipation brings on acid indi 
gestion, bloating, dizzy spells, gas, coated 
tongue, sour taste, and bad breath, you 
stomach is probably loaded up with cer 
tain undigested food and your bowels don't 
move. So you need both Pepsin to help 
break up fast that rich undigested food in 
your stomach, and Laxative Senna to pul! 
the trigger on those lazy bowels. So be 
sure your laxative also contains Pepsin 
Take Dr. Caldwell’s Laxative, because its 
Syrup Pepsin helps you gain that won 
derful stomach-relief, while the Laxative 
Senna moves your bowels. Tests prove th: 
power of Pepsin to dissolve those lumps o! 
undigested protein food which may linge: 
in your stomach, to cause belching, gast: 
acidity and nausea. This is how pepsin 
izing your stomach helps relieve it of such 
distress. At the same time this medicine 
wakes up lazy nerves and muscles in your 
bowels to relieve your constipation. So see 
how much better you feel by taking the 
laxative that also puts Pepsin to work on 
that stomach discomfort, too. Even fin 
icky children love to taste this pleasant 
family laxative. Buy Dr. Caldwell’s Lax 
ative—Senna with Syrup Pepsin at your 
druggist today! 


MAKE ELECTRIC FENCER™™o 


Costs nothing to build. 10c brings AUTO 

coemagete plans (formerly 35c)&big 60% 

NEW catalog of 500 electrical items. r 
o 


LEJAY MFG., 1960 Leday Bidg., Minecapelis, Mins. 
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ant 
~ le guarantee that your money will be 


elurned or that satisfactory adjustment will 
« made, if you purchase any article adver- 
ised in this issue of Successful Farming 
thich is not as represented in the advertise- 
ment. The complaint, investigation of which 
will be instituted promptly, must be sub- 
muted to us within one year after the adver 
Usement appeared. If the article be pur- 
chased thru the mails, it is a condition that 
you shall have mentioned Successful 
Furming at the time the purchase was made.” 
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$1 each | 
WE WANT to know the type of advertisement that most appeals to ! 


you, that is most helpful to you and your family and the more than a 
million farm families who read Successful Farming every month. 


You can help us get this information by entering this new contest 
today. This is what you do: 

After you have finished reading this issue, simply choose the advertise- 
ment that you like best. (See list of Successful Farming advertisers 
elsewhere on this page.) Then write a letter—not more than 100 words 
telling why you consider it best. Is it interesting? What is there about 
the ad—not necessarily the product it advertises—that grips your at- 
tention? Even if you vote a certain ad best, there still might be ways of 
improving it. How could it be made more convincing for farm people? 


Tell us exactly what you think. 


AND IN ADDITION 


In the coupon entry-blank below, check four of the twelve names most 


' | 
| 





familiar to you. This list will not be shown to the judges, nor will it in 
any way affect your entry in the contest. We want this list merely as a 
record of product-familiarity of Successful Farming’s reader families. 


Hence, if you feel you know only three products, list only three. 


Note: If you prefer not to clip the coupon from this announce. 
ment, copy the 12 products on a separate sheet of paper, check 
the four you know best, and attach to your letter. 





Don’t miss this chance to win some extra cash and at the same time 
help Successful Farming learn what thinking, progressive farm families 
like best in advertising today. 

Remember that you can enter this contest every month. The winners 
of this August contest will be announced in a later issue of Successful 


. . ; : : , 
Farming. Contest closes August 31, 1939. Send in your entry today: 
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| CONTEST ENTRY BLANK | 

| | 

| Successful Farming Advertising Contest | {. 
| 2808 Meredith Building, Des Moines, lowa 

| Attached is my contest letter. | | 

I am most familiar with the following products: (Check four) | et. 
| SONGOLEUM-NAIRN KNOX GELATINE PALMOLIVE SOAP 7 

RUGS 

| MAXWELL HOUSE PEPSODENT | 

, CREAM OF WHEA’ COFFEE TOOTHPASTE | 

. me tty 2 gt NASHUA BLANKETS QUAKER STATE O11 

| IPANA TOOTHPASTE OLD DUTCH CLEANSER SINCLAIR OIL | 

| | 

| POOG soca <n ce lens < codeine | 

| | 

Se Ss Pee ates City State | 
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ALL AROUND THE FARM 


A PAGE WRITTEN BY OUR 


My DRAWING (Illustration 1) shows 
how some of my friends and I made a 
good, bucking swing. We took a handy 
barrel and bored 2 holes thru its sides 


near each end. With several lengths of 


stout rope we swung the barrel between 
2 large trees as shown so that it. would 
clear the ground by about 2 feet. With 
a boy on each rope, and with a stock 
saddle cinched to the barrel, you can get 
plenty of Wild-West fun!—V. H., lowa. 


If you ever have trouble with the trip 
rope on your tractor plow when the 
safety catch on the hitch releases or 
when you unhitch the plow and forget 
to untie the rope, you'll enjoy the device 
I have drawn (Illustration 2). I attached 
a spring coil to the tractor seat and, with 
a small rod attached to the spring and 
bent as illustrated, made a catch which 
will pull out of its loop and release the 
trip rope whenever strain is put on the 
trip.—A. B., Iowa. 


I rid my place of rats by putting the 
traps right into feed boxes and bins— 
ordinary wire rat traps. If a hole is cut 
thru the bin or box to correspond to the 
hole in the trap and the box or bin is 
then filled, the rats are completely 
fooled and think they have a one-way 
street to a free meal. (Illustration 3.) It 
isn’t hard to take the trap out every so 
often and kill the rats.—H. C. 


Illustration 4 shows a handy prop for 
a loaded fruit-tree limb. The prop is a 
length of 2- by 4-inch stock with a sec- 
tion of an old auto tire nailed to the 
end to straddle the limb. The nailheads 
should be countersunk so they will not 
chafe the bark.—R. F., Mich. 


Many useless trips to the mailbox can 
be avoided by installing a buzzer as 
shown in my drawing. (Illustration 5.) 
This not only tells when the postman 
comes (the circuit is closed when the lid 
is lifted) but warns us when someone is 
tampering with the box.—K. C., Okla. 


In order to have direct hot water from 
my hot-water faucet without the waste 
of the cold water that stands in the pipe, 
my husband connected by means of a 
“T” a 34-inch pipe from the faucet to 
the bottom of our hot-water supply tank. 
There is continual circulation to the fau- 
cet, then back thru the 34-inch pipe to 
the bottom of the tank, so that hot wa- 
ter is always right at the faucet.—J. S. 
E., Mich. 


When the wheel of our garden plow 
went bad, we found an old bicycle wheel 
that fitted perfectly on the plow. It can 
be used with a tire or not, but we use a 
tire because it makes it easier to handle. 


C. H., Ind. 


In this locality, where we have many 
driven water wells, we sometimes have 
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trouble with screens filling and shutting 








For each useful suggestion from 
readers, we pay $2 upon publication. 
Perhaps you have some device for 
lightening farm and home work which 
you would like to suggest. We want 
full details, but please be brief. Unused 
suggestions are not returned; those 
which are published in the magazine will 
be paid for promptly.—The Editors. 


READERS 


off the water. I soldered an automo! 
valve stem into a 14-inch coupling 
cap and then pumped air in the well for 
10 or 15 minutes; and the well was better 
than it had ever been. Several neighbor 
have borrowed the coupling and all sa 


it worked OK—J. D. M., Ohio. 


I have found that leaves raked fron 
the yard and put in a pit or low place t 
rot make excellent fertilizer for the law: 
or garden. If kept wet, they rot faster. 
T. M., Mo. 


Before fitting ax or hammer handles, 
dry them thoroly in the oven, and the; 
do not loosen.—A. S., Pa 


When we found our soybeans som 
times difficult to cure for hay, we spread 
a 6-inch layer of oats straw over ea 
load as it was placed in the mow. T] 
seemed to absorb whatever moistur 
there was in the beans, and the result 
was a fine feed that the cattle cleaned 
up completely.—C. J. L., Ohio. 


To keep cattle and horses from wast 
ing the straw pile, I haul a load or 2 
of hay and spread it out about a foot 
thick, and on top of this I thresh my 
straw pile. As cattle go for the hay, | 
have a clean straw pile at all times. 


R. W., N. Dak. 


When I have no pin punch long 
enough to finish driving a pin from a 
long hole, I simply remove the punch 
when it begins to bind, and drop one or 
more old ball bearings into the hole. 
To be effective the balls should be near!) 
the diameter of the hole. Then I uss 
the pin punch as usual to knock out the 
pin.—M. E., N. Dak. 


When mowing weeds in a bluegrass 
pasture, I find that an old wheelbarrow 
wheel attached to the end of the cutter 
bar will allow the bar to ride above blue 
grass and still get the weeds. In this way 
the bar doesn’t have to be held up by 
the driver and the grass is unharmed 


—M. K., Iowa. 


I use cement worker’s trowel in clean 
ing hens’ nests. Because of its square 
corners and convenient size, which fits 
in the square nests, it helps to clean nests 
out thoroly and easily.—A. F. S. 


When dehorning calves with caustics, 
I prevent them from rubbing or scratch- 
ing the horns while the caustic is doing 
its work by putting a small halter on 
the calf, putting the tie ring on top of 
the nose strap instead of under the 
halter. A rope or strap tied to this ring 
and fastened to a rafter above the c: ilf 


so that its head is held up in a normal 


position serves to keep the horns out of 
reach of its hind feet and, unless it 1s 
tied too.close to other objects, it pre- 
vents all the rubbing.—E. E., Kans. 
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= 7 STANDARD TRACTOR FUEL 
h : , 
Sag 1 A perfect fuel for practically every tractor. Literally thou- 
aes. sands of field tests made on as many farms in comparison 
with other brands have proved that Standard Tractor Fuel 
long goes much farther, does not knock or smoke or form exces- 
 . sive carbon, and prevents costly breakdowns due to engine 
yne or failure. 
hole. 
early 
I use 
¢ the "YOU'LL FIND THESE 2 STANOLIND GASOLINE 
= THREE FINE ror This low-priced, high anti-knock gasoline is preferred by i 
rrow FUELS ON MY TRUCK, some power farmers because of its sparkling performance 4 
utter under all conditions. 
blue- —_ Stan 
» Way 
p by 
hel [| Yes si, cary those superior STANDARD RED CROWN GASOLINE 
uels to give you the fullest per- 





formance at the lowest cost. 





Highly recommended for use in the newer high-compres- . 
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lean- ; Let me personally help you ; . : : 
juare BS =e choose the one that will make sion tractor engines because of its quick response, steady 
1 fits f your tractor do the most work for power, and economy. 


the least money and reduce your 
operating costs. 

For remember, I’m Stan, your 
Standard Oil man, and it’s a big 
part of my job to make power 
farming pay. 












Stanolind Stove and Lighting Naphtha . . . Ideal for 
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Copr.1939, Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) 
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#8 STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
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Gasoline Appliances ... Approved by United Laboratories 
SEE YOUR STANDARD OIL AGENT 


















*Sold as Standard Tractor Distillate in South Dakota. 
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At the beaches...here, there 


and everywhere it’s Chesterfield .. . for 
Chesterfield is the cigarette that’s good 
for more pleasure ...Chesterfields are 


milder and beiter-tasting ... more and 


more smokers know rr ly 
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